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"While  they  were* saying  among 
themselves  'It  can  not  be  done' 
it  was  done." 


— Helen  Keller 


THE  NEW  OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  BLIND 

VOLUME  52  SEPTEMBER  1958  number  7 

Small  Children  in  Segregated 
and  Non-segregated  School  Settings 


The  first  two  articles  under  this  head  outline  positive  values  and  problems  in  segregated  and  non-segregated 
settings,  respectively,  in  early  childhood  education.  The  third  article  deals  with  two  tendencies  in  parents 
and  teachers  that  complicate  the  choice  of  setting.  These  papers  were  presented  in  February  at  the  Third 
Institute  of  the  Social  Service  and  Groupwork  and  Recreation  Deportments  of  the  New  York  Guild  for 

the  Jewish  Blind. 


I.  THE  SEGREGATED  SETTING: 

Positive  Values  and  Problems 


T  he  iDKAiii  or  primary  objectives  of 
education  are  the  same  for  the  normal 
and  the  exceptional  child.  Therefore, 
we  recognize  the  fact  that  any  child, 
whether  he  l)e  “normal”  or  “handi¬ 
capped,”  whether  he  be  found  in  the 
integrated  or  segregated  educational 
setting,  has  basic  human  needs— physi¬ 
cal,  emotional  and  social— for  healthy 
development.  The  task  of  education  is 
i<»  help  the  diild  attain  a  well-inte¬ 
grated  level  of  functioning  within  his 
environment  which  approaches  his  max¬ 
imum  capacity.  To  achieve  this  we 
know  that  all  children  need:  1)  to  be 
able  to  attain  successive  levels  of  growth 
without  being  pushed  t(H)  fast;  2)  to 
have  the  op|K)rtunity  for  wholesome  ac¬ 
tivity;  3)  to  be  able  to  grow  through 
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the  necessary  process  of  socialization 
and  to  express  the  frustration  involved 
in  this:  4)  to  experience  satisfying  fam¬ 
ily  relationships  and  satisfying  relation¬ 
ships  w'ith  others;  and  5)  to  grow  into 
the  larger  world  outside  of  the  home 
without  fear  and  with  a  minimum  of 
tension. 

It  is  a  knowledge  of  these  factors 
along  with  an  understanding  of  how 
they  operate  within  the  individual 
child  and  a  respect  for  the  child’s  own 
“unicjue  pattern  of  growth”*  which 
shoidd  guide  the  educator  in  his  task. 

It  is  a  generally  accepted  fact  that 
severe  visual  defect  or  the  lack  of  vision 
affects  the  whole  development  of  the 
child.  It  can  interfere  with  the 
child’s  physical,  emotional  and  social 
growth  and  present  obstacles  to  his  ac- 

•  (iesell,  Arnold. 
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quisition  of  a  correct  knowledge  of  both 
his  immediate  environment  and  the 
larger  world  which  he  cannot  see. 
Therefore,  the  visually  handicapped 
child,  in  addition  to  his  basic  needs  as 
a  child,  requires  special  help  if  he  is  to 
be  able  to  function  adequately  in  a 
sighted  world.  For  many  of  these  chil¬ 
dren  the  segregated  setting  offers  the 
greatest  opportunity  for  growth  at  the 
preschool  level. 

Provides  Achievable  Goals 

Perhaps  the  principal  value  of  the 
segregated  school  to  the  visually  handi¬ 
capped  child  is  that  it  offers  him  a  place 
wherein  the  demands  made  of  him  are 
within  his  ability  to  achieve.  It  is  also 
a  place  where  his  over-all  competence 
can  develop  on  the  basis  of  flexible 
standards  and  within  an  environment 
of  understanding  and  the  use  of  special 
educational  techniques  which  are  of 
particular  benefit  to  him. 

The  average  three-and-a-half-  or  four- 
year-old  child  blind  from  birth  who 
comes  to  us  usually  functions  emotion¬ 
ally,  intellectually,  physically  and  soci¬ 
ally  much  below  the  level  of  sighted 
children  of  his  age  and  could  mistak¬ 
enly  be  regarded  as  mentally  retarded 
as  compared  with  them.  He  is  usually 
a  child  who  is  passive  or  withdrawn 
when  he  is  not  being  directly  stimu¬ 
lated,  and  is  extremely  dependent  up>on 
his  mother.  His  vocabulary  is  limited, 
his  use  of  pronouns  is  confused,  and 
there  is  echolalia  present  in  his  speech. 
His  movement  about  in  space  is  slow 
and  uncertain.  His  muscular  coordina¬ 
tion  is  often  not  good  and  although  he 
handles  his  large  muscles  better,  his 
small  muscle  control  is  very  poor,  as  are 
his  work  habits.  He  is  limited  in  his 
ability  to  make  purposeful  and  accept¬ 
able  contact  with  his  peers.  He  is  sel¬ 
dom  able  ta  feed,  dress  or  toilet  and 
wash  himself  without  a  considerable 
amount  of  help.  In  addition  to  these 


limitations  he  exhibits  “blindisms”  and  , 
babyish  behavior,  and  he  is  often  dis-  s 
posed  to  temper  tantrums  when  he  is  | 
frustrated. 

The  child  with  very  limited  vision  of 
the  same  age  who  comes  to  us  presents 
a  somewhat  different  picture.  His  whole 
personality  development  does  not  seem 
to  be  affected  as  directly  or  fundamen¬ 
tally  as  the  totally  blind  child’s.  His 
limited  vision  allows  for  greater  mobil¬ 
ity  and  independence.  He  usually  makes 
the  best  possible  use  of  his  limited 
vision  —  sometimes  to  his  disadvantage 
when  he  becomes  over-dependent  upon 
it  to  the  neglect  of  the  development  of 
his  other  senses.  He  shows  some  of  the 
behavior  of  the  blind  child  to  a  modi¬ 
fied  extent,  but  lie,  uki,  can  lienefit  from 
the  segregated  setting  until  he  has 
gained  enough  competence  and  ego- 
strength  from  successful  learning  here 
to  allow  him  to  function  successfully  in 
the  fullv  integrated  sch<x)l. 

I  should  like  now  to  describe  Jerry, 
who  was  admitted  to  our  nursery  school 
at  the  age  of  three  years,  two  months, 
and  who  exhibits  many  of  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  young  blind  child  of 
good  potential  as  we  first  meet  him. 
jerry  will  also  serve  as  a  subject  of  later 
illustrations  of  how  development  can 
proceed  in  this  setting: 

jerry,  age  three  years,  two  tnotuhs,  was 
horn  prematurely,  has  a  diagnosis  of  RLF 
and  is  totally  blind.  He  is  a  plump,  well- 
built  child  who  walks  slowly  with  fair  co¬ 
ordination.  In  unfamiliar  surroundings  he 
insists  upon  being  led  by  the  hand  and 
does  not  move  around  independently  with¬ 
out  his  mother’s  encouragement.  When 
walking  alone  he  holds  his  hands  out  in 
front  of  him  to  avoid  bumps  and  usually 
walks  in  a  zig-zag  path.  He  moves  his 
feet  slowly  and  in  a  shuffling  motion. 
When  jerry  sits  quietly  it  is  usually  with 
his  head  lowered  and  fists  or  fingers  pressed 
hard  against  his  eyes.  He  spends  most  of 
his  time  rocking  vigorously  with  his  hands 
on  the  seat,  banging  his  head  and  back 
as  hard  as  possible  against  the  back  of  it. 
jerry  indicates  his  toilet  needs  by  the  use 
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of  one  word  and  requires  complete  as¬ 
sistance  of  an  adult  in  the  bathroom.  He 
prefers  to  be  fed;  however,  he  will  eat  a 
few  solid  foods  with  his  hands.  He  can 
hold  a  cup  or  glass  but  often  spills  as  he 
uses  it.  Jerry’s  speech  is  clear.  He  speaks 
in  one-  or  two-word  combinations  which 
are  not  sentences.  He  does  not  answer 
questions,  but  repseats  some  words  of  them. 
For  example,  when  asked,  “Do  you  want 
a  lollipop^’’  Jerry  will  answer,  “Lollipop” 
if  the  answer  is  affirmative  and  will  say 
nothing  when  it  is  negative.  Jerry  expresses 
pleasure  by  laughing  and  screaming  loudly, 
sometimes  jumping  up  and  down  two  or 
three  times  with  his  body  bent  forward 
from  the  waist  waving  his  hands  loosely 
in  the  air.  Jerry’s  frustration  tolerance  is 
very  low.  The  moment  he  experiences 
denial  or  displeasure  he  reacts  with  a  total 
physical  response  in  which  his  body  be¬ 
comes  very  stiff  and  his  face  reddens.  He 
screams  as  loudly  as  possible,  raises  his 
clenched  fists  into  the  air  and  brings  them 
down  violently  in  a  hammering  motion. 
If  there  is  an  object  in  his  hand  he  throws 
it  down,  and  when  he  is  seated,  bangs  his 
heels  vigorously  on  the  floor.  He  responds 
with  the  same  intensity  to  any  frustration 
but  the  duration  of  the  outbursts  varies 
according  to  the  situation.  Jerry  rejects 
most  new  objects  by  pushing  them  away 
or  throwing  them  onto  the  floor;  however, 
when  he  finds  something  which  interests 
him  he  examines  it  first  by  placing  it  in 
his  mouth,  biting  into  it,  licking  and  hold¬ 
ing  it  there  for  a  long  time.  Next  he  will 
bang  the  article  on  the  floor  as  he  listens 
to  the  sound  it  makes,  and  the  examina¬ 
tion  usually  ends  there.  Jerry  likes  mu¬ 
sical  and  rhythm  games.  After  three  weeks 
in  nursery  school  Jerry  recognizes  the 
teacher  but  calls  her  “Mommy.”  He  is 
frightened  of  the  other  children  and  will 
not  tolerate  their  presence  near  him.  He 
cries  bitterly  when  they  make  physical 
contact  with  him,  but  he  will  do  nothing 
to  either  remove  himself  from  them  or 
push  them  away. 

I  am  sure  you  can  appreciate,  from 
the  picture  presented  above,  that  only 
the  exceptionally  well-developed  blind 
or  severely  visually  handicapped  pre¬ 
school  child  would  fit  well  into  any  but 
the  most  unique  integrated  educational 
setting.  Most  of  the  children  we  know 
definitely  need  spsecial  education  as  of¬ 


fered  in  nursery  schools  for  the  blind 
before  they  are  ready  for  education  else¬ 
where. 

Promotes  Realistic  Concepts 

Another  prositive  value  of  the  segre¬ 
gated  school  is  that  it  gives  blind  chil- 
tiren  the  benefits  of  a  unified  program 
especially  geared  to  the  development  of 
their  expanding  concepts  of  the  world 
around  them.  The  teacher  of  the  pre¬ 
school  blind  must  try,  by  all  means,  to 
understand  what  the  implications  of 
the  blind  child's  differences  in  sensory 
perceptions  are  for  her  organization, 
presentation  and  use  of  materials  with 
this  child.  She  knows  that  he  must  be¬ 
come  acquainted  through  actual  physi¬ 
cal  contact  with  as  much  of  the  world 
around  him  as  possible  rather  than  to 
be  told  about  it,  and  that  she  must  help 
him  to  organize  his  perceptions  into 
meaningful  relationships.  This  teacher 
also  realizes  that  nature  makes  no  auto¬ 
matic  compensation  for  the  lack  of 
vision  and  that  in  order  to  acquire  more 
complete  knowledge  of  their  environ¬ 
ments  her  children  must  be  helped  to 
make  increased  use  of  their  senses  of 
hearing,  touch  and  smell.  She  has 
learned  also  that  the  blind  child  can 
lapse  into  an  unsubstantial  world  in 
which  he  sometimes  learns  to  express 
himself  verbally  about  things  of  which 
he  has  no  real  experience,  and  knowing 
how  blindness  often  restrains  a  child’s 
physical  activity  she  will  constantly  en¬ 
courage  him  into  physical,  tactual  con¬ 
tact  with  objects  in  his  environment. 
We  know  that  the  child  is  no  less  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  world  around  him  than  the 
sighted  child,  but  he  often  lacks  the 
skills  and  ability  to  do  things  and  then 
the  confidence  in  himself  to  try.  He 
usually  has  not  had  the  opportunity  for 
free  exploration  and  inquiry  into  his 
environment  and  he  has  been  extremely 
dependent  iqx)n  others  to  do  for  him. 
The  segregated  nursery  school  is  con- 
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ducted  at  a  pace  he  can  maintain.  He  is 
given  time  to  orient  himself  physically 
to  his  environment  and  to  assistance  in 
developing  skills  which  will  help  him 
to  accomplish  this  in  unfamiliar  places. 
The  teacher  here  is  very  much  aware 
of  the  delicate  balance  between  giving 
the  child  the  help  he  needs  and  induc- 
inghim  to  move  independently.  Various 
factors  present  in  the  segregated  nursery 
school,  such  as  the  low  ratio  of  children 
to  teacher,  the  use  of  smaller  rooms  to 
encourage  closer  physical  contact  among 
the  children,  and  the  fact  that  these 
children  do  not  usually  move  as  quickly 
or  over  as  wide  a  range  as  sighted  chil¬ 
dren  although  they  are  encouraged  to 
—these  factors  give  the  teacher  greater 
opportunity  to  give  her  children  the 
individualized  attention  which  they 
require. 

Blind  children  do  not  experience 
things  in  their  totality  and  often  have 
confused  or  mistaken  concepts  of  causal¬ 
ity  and  function.  What  they  cannot 
know  about  the  purpose  of  objects  in 
their  environments  by  sight  they  try 
to  determine  by  hearing,  touch  and 
smell,  and  therefore  exhibit,  for  a  long 
time  beyond  that  required  by  sighted 
children,  mouthing,  smelling,  and  seem¬ 
ingly  destructive  behavior  such  as 
squeezing,  dropping  and  tearing.  Much 
of  this  is  necessary,  though  not  socially 
acceptable  in  the  sighted  world,  in  or¬ 
der  for  the  blind  child  to  gain  the  cor¬ 
rect  knowledge  of  these  objects.  The 
following  observation  was  made  of 
Jerry  at  the  age  of  four  years,  nine 
months: 

Jerry  is  extremely  inactive  in  the  use 
of  his  large  muscles  and  moves  about  very 
slowly  and  deliberately.  He  shows  a 
marked  curiosity  in  new  and  unfamiliar 
articles,  often  relating  them  verbally,  as 
he  examines  them,  to  objects  with  which 
he  is  already  familiar.  He  seems  to  have 
a  particular  interest  in  objects  which  make 
buzzing  sounds  and  which  he  can  manipu¬ 
late  without  moving  from  a  sedentary 


position.  Jerry’s  method  of  exploration 
usually  follows  this  pattern:  1)  The  objea 
is  grasped  tightly  in  both  hands  and 
pressed  as  hard  as  possible.  This  first 
contact  is  usually  accompanied  by  what 
can  only  be  described  as  squeals  of  delict 
when  Jerry  realizes  that  he  is  holdii^ 
something  new  for  the  first  time.  2)  It  is 
then  rotated  as  he  searches  for  a  pan 
which  can  be  used  as  a  handle.  If  a  handle 
is  found  the  object  is  hammered  against 
either  the  floor  or  a  table  as  he  listens 
very  intently  to  the  sound  which  is  pro¬ 
duced.  If  no  handle  is  found  he  raises 
the  article  to  a  good  height  above  the 
floor  or  table,  drops  it,  listens  for  the 
sound.  This  is  usually  repeated  mam 
times.  3)  Objects  are  also  shaken  in  the 
air  near  his  ear  to  pick  up  sounds  o( 
movable  parts.  4)  The  object  is  smelled, 
then  licked  and  bitten  if  possible.  Jetn 
almost  never  mistakes  inedible  objects  for 
foods.  However  he  will  bite  into  any¬ 
thing — ^whether  or  not  he  intends  to  eat 
it.  During  the  entire  time  that  he  is  ex 
amining  an  object  he  is  verbalizing  about 
its  qualities  of  hardness,  softness,  compo¬ 
sition,  etc.  He  often  involves  the  teachers 
in  this  process  by  calling  them  and  naming 
it  whatever  he  knows  to  be  similar  to  it 
This  he  did  recently — saying  about  a  coco 
nut,  "It’s  a  wooden  ball.  It  has  fur." 
Jerry  also  shows  curiosity  in  the  functional 
qualities  of  new  objects  and  will  make  an 
effort  to  learn  to  use  them  if  they  do  not 
require  that  he  use  too  much  energy.  One 
has  the  feeling  that  once  Jerry  has  ex¬ 
plored  an  object  to  his  satisfaction  and 
attached  a  label  to  it  he  knows  it  thor¬ 
oughly  and  will  recognize  it  at  any  timt 
thereafter. 


In  the  segregated  setting  these  means 
of  exploration  and  examination  can  be 
creatively  encouraged  for  as  long  as  the 
child  really  needs  them,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  child  can  be  helped  to  improve 
his  work  habits,  increase  his  ability  to 
focus  on  something  long  enough  to  ex 
amine  it  thoroughly,  and  to  be  able  to 
refine  his  small  muscle  movements  so 
that  he  can  learn  much  more  about  the 
nature  and  function  of  things  through 
the  use  of  his  fingers  along  with  his 
other  senses  than  is  possible  when  only 
gross  movements  are  made. 
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Much  of  the  program  of  the  nursery 
school  for  the  blind  centers  around  the 
development  of  compietence  in  the  rou- 
tin«  of  daily  living  such  as  feeding, 
washing,  toileting  and  dressing.  Here 
as  with  other  asjjects  of  the  program 
there  are  spiecial  techniques  based  not 
on  the  use  of  vision  but  on  a  well  devel¬ 
oped  and  coordinated  use  of  the  body 
and  the  other  senses— particularly  the 
tactile.  Preschool  blind  children  are  also 
limited  by  their  general  inexperience 
and  incompetence  and  often  by  the 
lack  of  certain  factors  in  their  environ¬ 
ments,  in  their  ability  to  express  them¬ 
selves  creatively.  The  segregated  nurs¬ 
ery  school  can  give  them  experiences 
which  will  stimulate  their  thought  and 
provide  equipment  for  dramatic  play, 
which  for  these  children  is  much  more 
elementary  and  concrete  than  that  of 
their  sighted  peers.  At  the  age  of  five 
years,  eight  months,  Jerry  was  observed 
at  this  play: 

Jerry  is  seated  sideways  on  a  springing 
horse,  bouncing  up  and  down.  The  noise 
he  is  making  is  his  for  the  sound  of  a 
motor.  He  stops  occasionally  to  say,  “ding- 
ding,”  then  begins  his  bouncing  and  motor 
sounds  again.  As  he  bounces  he  calls  out 
to  the  teacher  by  name,  saying,  “I’m  mak¬ 
ing  a  bus  ride.  I’m  making  a  bus  ride. 
See  me?”  expecting  the  teacher  to  com¬ 
ment  and  perhaps  join  him.  He  proceeds 
to  slow  his  bouncing  and  says,  “Let  the 
passengers  get  off  and  let  the  passengers 
get  on.”  He  continues  this  game  for  ateut 
fifteen  minutes. 

The  processes  of  ego  development 
and  differentiation  do  not  operate  at 
the  same  rate  or  in  the  same  way  with 
the  blind  as  they  do  for  the  sighted 
child.  When  we  first  meet  them,  most 
blind  children  indicate  that  they  have 
little  knowledge  of  themselves  as  inde¬ 
pendent  beings  apart  from  their  moth¬ 
ers  and  cannot  function  well  separately 
I  from  them.  Their  extreme  dependence 
is  both  physical  and  emotional.  For  this 
reason  the  segregated  nursery  school 


provides  for  a  protracted  separation 
period.  Following  this  it  is  often  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  teacher  to  assume  many  of 
the  mother’s  functions  and  later  she 
relinquishes  these  as  she  finds  the  child 
able  to  accept  demands  of  a  different 
nature  which  she  places  up>on  him,  and 
he  gains  satisfaction  from  the  new  re¬ 
lationship  between  them.  The  segre¬ 
gated  schcxil  can  often  tolerate  a  greater 
range  and  intensity  of  emotional  behav¬ 
ior  than  most  sighted  nursery  schools. 
This  is  very  imp>ortant,  for  the  blind 
child  often  displays  emotional  behavior 
which  is  at  a  much  younger  level  than 
that  of  his  sighted  peer.  It  is  important 
because  here  he  can  be  helped  to  ex¬ 
press  his  frustrations  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  his  wishes  known  and  permit 
positive  interpersonal  relationships  to 
exist  at  the  same  time.  Appreciating  the 
problems  peculiar  to  him,  the  teacher 
can  also  do  what  she  can  to  help  him 
to  learn  to  express  his  positive  emotions 
in  such  ways  as  to  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  be  correctly  interpreted  in  the 
sighted  world. 

Facilitates  Participation 

The  final  p>ositive  value  of  the  segre¬ 
gated  setting  which  I  should  like  to  dis¬ 
cuss  is  the  value  of  providing  the  child 
with  his  first  group  exjxerience  with 
children  with  whom  he  not  only  shares 
many  problems,  but  also  with  whom  he 
can  participate  successfully  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  his  abilities.  The  use  of  the  word 
“group”  here  does  not  apply  in  its 
strict  sense.  Young  blind  children  at 
first  are  likely  to  be  more  a  collection 
of  assorted  individuals  than  a  group. 
The  teacher  realizes  that  when  they  are 
removed  from  physical  contact  with 
others,  blind  children  often  lose  con¬ 
tact  with  them  completely,  and  she  will 
emphasize  the  use  of  constant  verbal 
communication  among  them.  To  be 
sure,  group  interaction  in  the  beginning 
is  minimal  because  almost  everything 
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is  channelled  through  or  stimulated  by 
the  teacher.  In  fact,  if  these  children 
were  judged  by  the  usual  standards  of 
readiness  for  group  life  they  would 
certainly  be  found  wanting.  However, 
as  their  verbal  abilities,  concepts  of 
space  and  motion,  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  other  human  beings,  and  the 
ability  and  desire  to  accept  physical 
contact  with  other  children  grow,  they 
can  proceed  step  by  slow  step  into  group 
experiences  and  the  all-important 
friendship  and  companionship  of  other 
children. 


Summary 

In  the  segregated  nursery  school  set¬ 
ting  the  blind  child  can  learn  at  his  own 


speed  and  in  an  atmosphere  of  under¬ 
standing  of  his  particular  needs  to  be¬ 
gin  to  master  the  elements  of  his  envi¬ 
ronment  and  thereby  achieve  a  feeling 
of  accomplishment.  Within  this  setting 
this  child  can  grow  into  an  awareness 
of  himself  as  a  person  of  value  and  also 
begin  to  become  aware  of  his  limita¬ 
tions  among  others  similarly  limited. 
He  becomes  increasingly  secure  in  per¬ 
sonal  relationships  and  if  he  has  been 
treated  honestly  he  will  certainly  have 
the  ability  to  move  without  undue  fear 
into  the  sighted  or  integrated  setting. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  seg¬ 
regated  setting  is  not  the  real  world  and 
that  the  blind  child’s  presence  here,  is 
temporary  and  for  a  special  purpose. 


n.  THE  NON-SEGREGATED  SETTING: 


Positive  Values  and  Problems 


REBEKAH  SHUEY,  Ph.D. 


The  Brooklyn  College  Early  Child¬ 
hood  Center  is  a  laboratory  school  for 
children  from  three  to  six  years.  It  was 
established  in  1953  so  that  college  stu¬ 
dents  could  observe  and  study  the 
growth  and  development  of  healthy  pre¬ 
school  children.  We  have  had  two  blind 
children  enrolled  in  this  school.  Michael 
came  when  the  school  first  opened  and 
attended  for  one  year.  He  graduated  to 
public  school  and  was  followed  by 
Peggy,  who  attended  for  two  years. 

In  selecting  children  for  this  school 
it  seemed  important  to  be  as  certain  as 
we  could  that  school  would  be  a  p>osi- 
tive  experience  for  all  concerned:  the 


Dr.  Shuey  is  director  of  the  Early  Child¬ 
hood  Center,  Brooklyn  College,  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 


child,  his  parents,  the  group  and  the 
staff.  Each  child  was  observed  and  stud¬ 
ied  before  the  final  selection  was  made. 
The  two  blind  children  whom  we  chose 
had  attended  a  nursery  school  for  blind 
children.  Michael  had  attended  the 
Guild  for  Jewish  Blind  Nursery  for  two 
years.  The  staff  there  felt  that  he  was 
ready  to  try  a  sighted  group,  and  after 
observing  him  there  our  staff  agreed.  A 
social  worker  at  the  Guild  agreed  to 
continue  to  help  the  family  on  long- 
range  plans  for  Michael.  Our  Center 
agreed  to  help  the  parents  understand 
Michael’s  adjustment  at  school  as  we  do 
for  all  parents. 

The  second  blind  child  was  selected 
in  a  similar  way  but  from  a  different 
agency.  She  had  had  one  year  in  a 
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der-  !  nursery  school  for  blind  children  and 
be-  had  made  a  good  adjustment  there.  The 
nvi-  agency  continued  to  work  with  the  fam- 
ling  ily  0*1  ^  long-term  basis, 
ting  The  following  policies  have  been 
ness  1  used  in  selecting  blind  children  for  our 
also  I  school: 

lita-  1.  The  child  has  had  some  expsosure 
ted.  to  group  living  before  entering  our 
per-  school. 

seen  [  2.  He  has  had  some  training  specifi- 

lave  tally  designed  to  help  him  cope  with  his 
fear  |  handicap.  Both  of  our  blind  children 
;ing.  L  had  learned  to  follow  verbal  directions, 
seg-  f  Both  were  fairly  independent  in  rou- 
and  tines. 

e,  is  I  3.  The  child  had  been  known  by  an 
e.  t  agency  who  agreed  to  continue  working 
!  with  the  family  on  a  long-term  basis, 
j'  4.  Both  children  were  slightly  older 
than  the  next  oldest  child  in  the  group 
1  by  about  two  months.  This  might  not 
I  be  a  factor  with  all  children  but  it 
seemed  impsortant  for  these  first  two. 

In  this  papser  I  will  discuss  two  as- 
I  pects  of  the  subject  of  the  blind  child 
I  in  a  sighted  nursery.  First,  the  reaction 
P  I  of  sighted  children  to  the  blind  child; 
and  second,  what  the  experience  has 
contributed  to  our  understanding,  bene- 
filing  all  children. 

Michael  and  Peggy  were  important 
hose  I  uicittbers  of  their  groups.  They  took 
ilind  /  activities.  They  developsed 

[be  staunch  friendships  with  other  children. 
Many  times  students  observing  the  play- 
room,  who  did  not  know  in  advance 
jfjjf  that  Michael  and  Peggy  were  blind,  did 
d.  A  realize  for  as  long  as  thirty  minutes 
[Q  j  that  these  children  could  not  see.  They 
Qjjg.  were  as  sure  in  their  movements  and  as 
related  to  other  children  and  activities 
land  ^  sighted  children, 
g  do  j  Different  children  reacted  to  these 
'  blind  children  in  different  ways.  We  did 
;cted  "ot  prepare  the  other  children  in  ad- 
;rent  |  vance  but  as  they  became  aware,  either 
in  a  W  questions,  comments  or  watching,  we 
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talked  about  their  lack  of  sight.  A 
teacher’s  repiort  of  various  reactions  of 
children  to  Michael  was  made  two 
months  after  he  started  school: 

Fredda  is  very  matter-of-fact  about 
Michael.  She  has  been  told  that  he  can’t 
see  and  when  she  was  told  this  for  the 
first  time  she  said,  “Oh,”  with  no  other 
outward  reaction.  Since  then  she  has  not 
indicated  in  any  way  that  he  is  different 
from  anybody  else.  When  he  comes  to 
the  doll  corner  to  play  she  is  usually  the 
mother  of  the  group  and  Michael  assumes 
the  role  of  father.  One  day  she  handed 
him  a  tie  to  put  on  and  when  he  didn’t 
know  exactly  how  to  make  a  knot  she 
said;  "Oh,  Michael,  you’re  hopeless — you’re 
impossible.  Fathers  have  to  know  how  to 
tie  knots.”  Both  she  and  Michael  laughed 
at  this.  The  teacher  did  not  feel  that  she 
said  he  was  impossible  because  he  couldn’t 
tie  a  tie,  but  that  a  child  who  wanted  to 
be  a  father  and  couldn’t  tie  a  tie  was  an 
impossible  thought  for  her. 

Mitchell  is  very  aware  of  Michael’s  blind¬ 
ness  and  has  been  practicing  going  around 
with  his  eyes  shut.  At  first  when  Michael 
would  bump  into  his  block  building  Mitch 
would  become  very  annoyed  and  hit  out 
at  Michael.  The  teacher  told  him  a  few 
times  that  this  was  accidental  with  Michael 
— that  he  did  it  because  he  couldn’t  see. 
Recently  if  Michael  bumps  into  his  build¬ 
ing  or  something  on  the  way,  Mitch  looks 
at  him  with  a  quizzical  look  on  his  face 
and  does  not  strike  out.  Once  recently 
he  said:  “Oh,  it’s  you.  You  can’t  see.” 

Steve,  too,  is  one  of  the  children  who 
is  aware  that  Michael  is  blind.  The  other 
day  when  the  children  were  gathered  at 
the  doorway  waiting  to  go  outside,  Michael 
walked  over  someone  sitting  on  the  floor. 
Steve  began  to  yell:  “Heyl  Look  where 
you’re  going!”  He  was  told  that  it  was 
an  accident  on  Michael’s  part.  He  didn’t 
know  that  anyone  was  sitting  there.  Steve 
was  quiet  and  then  turned  to  Michael 
laughingly  and  said:  “If  you  can’t  see  why 
don’t  you  wear  glasses?”  Michael  laughed 
out  loud  at  this  and  said:  “That’s  what 
I’m  going  to  do  —  I’m  going  to  get  me 
some  glasses.”  The  whole  group  joined 
in  the  laughter. 

Harvey  and  Jerry  are  both  matter-of- 
fact  and  solicitous.  They  watch  and  help 
Michael  when  he  needs  help. 

Michael  is  especially  fond  of  Carlton. 
They  work  along  together  for  long  periods. 

2SS 


Carlton  seems  completely  oblivious  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  anything  different  about 
Michael.  He  plays  along  with  him  as 
he  would  with  any  child,  getting  annoyed 
when  he  feels  Michael  isn’t  doing  the 
proper  thing.  If  they  are  playing  trains 
and  Michael  gets  the  train  off  the  track, 
Carlton  yells  in  an  annoyed  tone  of  voice, 
“Why  don’t  you  put  the  train  back  on  the 
track  where  it  belongs!”  Michael  tries  hard 
to  comply  to  Carlton’s  wishes. 

As  these  records  indicate  Michael  was 
very  much  part  of  the  group. 

The  following  year  the  teacher’s  re¬ 
port  on  Peggy  and  the  reactions  of  chil¬ 
dren  indicated  similar  adjustment: 

Peggy  has  real  friendships  with  several 
girls.  Her  relationships  with  these  children 
are  on  a  give-and-take  basis.  Madeline  has 
long  been  Peggy’s  protector  and  guide,  but 
this  is  a  mother-child  kind  of  role  and  not 
a  real  peer  friendship.  As  Peggy  says: 
“Ordinarily  I’m  not  very  friendly  with 
boys.”  However,  she  has  talking  contacts 
with  Mark. 

In  the  group  as  a  whole  Peggy  is  a  re¬ 
spected  and  highly  regarded  member.  Her 
ideas  are  received  well.  Her  welfare  is  of 
concern  to  all  the  children.  It  is  rare  that 
a  teacher  needs  to  ask  a  child  to  accom¬ 
pany  Peggy  from  one  place  to  another. 
This  is  done  by  almost  any  one  of  the 
group  spontaneously.  The  children  ac¬ 
cept^  Peggy’s  need  to  feel  the  policeman’s 
gun  or  Mr.  Warner’s  accordion  while  the 
rest  of  them  looked  with  their  eyes. 

By  and  large  the  children  were  more 
acceptant,  matter-of-fact  and  genuinely 
spontaneous  in  their  reactions  to  both 
children  than  the  adults,  particularly 
the  college  students.  They  tended  to  be 
over-protective  and  overly  sympathetic. 
It  was  important  to  make  the  teachers 
and  students  aware  of  techniques  such 
as  clear  verbal  directions  and  using 
sound  as  a  means  of  orienting  a  child 
in  a  new  situation.  We  had  most  con¬ 
structive  help  from  a  consultant  of  the 
New  York  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind.  We  found  these  techniques  were 
also  effective  with  sighted  children. 

The  second  p>oint  I  wish  to  discuss  is 
how  this  experience  contributed  to  our 


understanding.  None  of  us  on  the  staff 
had  ever  had  any  direct  contact  with 
blind  children.  We  were  willing  but 
somewhat  apprehensive  because  the 
school  was  new  and  untried.  Perhaps 
the  inclusion  of  a  blind  child  in  the 
school  would  add  complications  to  the 
program.  The  young  sighted  children 
and  one  blind  parent  helped  us  realize 
how  ungrounded  were  our  fears.  As  one 
child  said,  “Peggy  sees  with  her  hands 
and  ears  herself.  She  doesn’t  need  eyes.” 
It  was  the  children  who  discovered  that 
Michael  could  hear  an  approaching 
Long  Island  Railroad  train  before  any¬ 
one  else.  When  Michael  announced 
“train  coming”  the  children  could  dash 
up  and  wave  to  the  engineer.  Otherwise 
they  missed  him.  Michael  was  held  in  ' 
special  regard  as  the  train  announcer. 
We  became  aware  of  how  untrained 
were  our  other  senses  as  we  lived  with 
Michael  and  Peggy,  who  were  so  much 
more  aware  of  sounds,  feels,  tasta, 
smells,  not  because  their  senses  were  dif¬ 
ferent  but  only  better  trained.  Now  we 
can  help  all  children  enjoy  recording 
their  voice  on  a  tape  recorder,  make 
feeling  books  using  textures  instead  of 
pictures,  taste  dough  throughout  the 
making  process. 

Michael’s  father  was  holding  a  paper 
coffee  cup  at  a  parent’s  workday.  He 
said,  “The  difference  between  my  boy 
and  other  blind  children,  and  other 
children  who  see,  is  that  when  he  holds 
this  cup  he  starts  asking  me  why  it  is 
round,  why  is  it  paper  and  not  plastic, 
why  is  the  bottom  put  in  this  way,  until 
I  feel  my  brains  stretch  to  answer  him. 
He  thinks  about  it  and  pretty  soon  he 
knows  more  about  that  cup  than  any  of 
us.  It’s  like  that  with  everything.  He 
knows  more  about  cars  than  many 
grownups.” 

Michael  and  Peggy  helped  us  enlarge 
our  concept  of  how  to  learn  and  how  to 
help  other  children  learn.  They  made 
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us  much  more  alert  in  choosing  equip¬ 
ment  for  all  children  at  school.  They 
helped  us  realize  that  children  have  the 
same  basic  needs  for  acceptance  and 
achievement  whether  they  are  sighted 
or  blind.  Students  training  to  be  teach¬ 
ers  of  elementary  or  early  childhood 
classes  became  aware  of  the  advantages 
to  everyone  concerned  of  having  a  blind 
child  as  part  of  a  group  of  sighted  chil¬ 
dren.  Many  of  them  became  interested 
in  the  problems  of  education  of  blind 
children.  Two  students,  who  worked 
with  us  as  student  teachers,  became 
teachers  in  a  nursery  for  blind  children. 


There  are  problems  and  challenges. 
For  example,  when  is  a  blind  child 
ready  to  cope  with  a  sighted  group? 
How  do  we  help  teachers  and  students 
so  that  they  can  be  matter-of-fact  and 
also  skilled  in  helping  a  blind  child  and 
the  group?  How  do  we  ease  the  feelings 
of  the  parents  of  a  blind  child  who  are 
faced  vividly  with  the  reality  of  their 
child’s  handicap  when  they  observe  him 
in  a  group  of  sighted  children? 

But  our  experience  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  positive  and  all  of  us  feel  much 
richer  for  having  known  Michael  and 
Peggy. 
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in.  DENIAL  and  INFANTILIZATION; 
Two  Pitfalls  in  the  Choice  of  Setting 
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The  very  interesting  and  stimulating 
discussion  about  segregated  versus  non- 
segregated  nursery  school  settings  for 
children  with  early  complete  or  nearly 
complete  lack  of  vision  clearly  shows 
the  highly  complicated  area  of  human 
relations  and  human  learning  which  we 
face  in  our  daily  work  with  blind  and 
multiphasically  retarded  young  chil¬ 
dren.  It  is  obvious  that  we  can  never 
establish  on  the  basis  of  principle  alone 
a  preference  for  one  or  the  other  of  two 
educational  approaches  to  the  severely 
handicapped;  our  problem  is  to  select 
carefully  those  children  who  still  need 
to  attend  a  segregated  school  (i.e.,  those 
who  cannot  or  should  not  yet  be  ex¬ 
posed  daily  to  rough  and  only  mildly 

Dr.  Hulse  is  associate  attending  psychiatrist 
St  the  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  in  New  York 
Ci/>,  and  chief  consultant  psychiatrist  at  the 
New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind. 


WILFRED  C.  HULSE,  M.D. 

protected  living  contact  with  sighted 
and  non-handicapped  children);  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  those  children  who 
will  profit  most  from  integrated  classes 
(i.e.,  those  who  are  not  only  hungry  for 
but  are  also  ready  to  benefit  from  the 
environmental  stimulation  and  living 
experience  provided  by  contact  with  a 
non-selected  peer  group). 

Those  of  us  who  regularly  participate 
in  this  kind  of  consultation  and  de¬ 
cision-making,  who  know  well  and  live 
closely  with  teachers  and  parents  of 
blind  and  brain-damaged  children,  ap¬ 
preciate  how  difficult  the  decision  can 
be  made  by  two  common,  largely  emo¬ 
tional  tendencies  on  the  part  of  the 
parent  or  his  substitute,  primarily  the 
teacher,  which  threaten  the  upbringing 
of  all,  but  especially  of  handicapped 
children:  the  tendency  toward  denial 
or  toward  infantilization.  Calling  these 
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(lurlloii  M-fiiis  (<)iu|)U‘tcly  oblivioiiit  (if  the 
fad  that  there  ik  anythiiiK  different  alMiiit 
Midiael.  lie  playk  aloiiK  witli  him  ak 
he  would  with  any  child,  Kettin^  annoyed 
when  he  feels  NIichael  isn't  doiiiK  the 
|)ro|K.‘r  tiling.  If  they  are  playiitK  traini 
and  Michael  Kets  the  train  off  the  track, 
Carlton  yells  in  an  annoyed  tone  of  voire, 
“Why  don't  you  put  the  train  hark  on  the 
track  where  it  lieioni^s!''  Michael  tries  hard 
to  comply  to  (Carlton's  wishes. 

As  these  records  iiulicate  Michael  was 
very  imich  part  of  the  Kroiip. 

The  following  year  the  teacher’s  re¬ 
port  on  Peggy  and  the  reactions  of  chil¬ 
dren  indicated  similar  adjustment: 

Peggy  has  real  friendships  with  several 
girls.  Her  relationships  with  these  children 
are  on  a  give-and-take  basis.  Madeline  has 
long  been  Peggy’s  protector  and  guide,  but 
this  is  a  mother-child  kind  of  role  and  not 
a  real  peer  friendship.  As  Peggy  says: 
“Ordinarily  I’m  not  very  friendly  with 
boys.”  However,  she  has  talking  contacts 
with  Mark. 

In  the  group  as  a  whole  Peggy  is  a  re¬ 
spected  and  highly  regarded  member.  Her 
ideas  are  received  well.  Her  welfare  is  of 
concern  to  all  the  children.  It  is  rare  that 
a  teacher  needs  to  ask  a  child  to  accom¬ 
pany  Peggy  from  one  place  to  another. 
This  is  clone  by  almost  any  one  of  the 
group  spontaneously.  The  children  ac¬ 
cepted  Peggy’s  need  to  feel  the  policeman’s 
gun  or  Mr.  Warner’s  accordion  while  the 
rest  of  them  looked  with  their  eyes. 

By  and  large  the  children  were  more 
acceptant,  matter-of-fact  and  genuinely 
spontaneous  in  their  reactions  to  both 
children  than  the  adults,  particularly 
the  college  students.  They  tended  to  be 
over-protective  and  overly  sympathetic. 
It  was  important  to  make  the  teachers 
and  students  aware  of  techniques  such 
as  clear  verbal  directions  and  using 
sound  as  a  means  of  orienting  a  child 
in  a  new  situation.  We  had  most  con¬ 
structive  help  from  a  consultant  of  the 
New  York  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind.  We  found  these  techniques  were 
also  effective  with  sighted  children. 

The  second  point  I  wish  to  discuss  is 
how  this  experience  contributed  to  our 


understanding.  None  of  lu  on  the  lUl 
had  ever  had  any  direct  (ontact  with 
hlintl  (hildren.  We  were  willing  but 
somewhat  apprehensive  betauie  the 
scIkmiI  was  new  and  untrietl.  Ferhapi 
the  inclusion  of  a  blind  child  in  the 
school  would  add  complicationi  to  the 
program.  The  young  sighted  children 
and  one  blind  parent  hel|)ed  us  realiie 
how  ungrounded  were  our  fears.  As  one 
child  said,  "Feggy  sees  with  her  hands 
and  ears  herself.  She  d(K*sn’t  need  eyes.” 

It  was  the  children  who  discovered  that 
.Michael  could  hear  an  approaching 
Long  Island  Railroad  train  l)efore  any¬ 
one  else.  When  .Michael  announced 
“train  coming’’  the  children  could  dash 
up  and  wave  to  the  engineer.  Otherwise 
they  missed  him.  Michael  was  held  in  I 
special  regard  as  the  train  announcer. 
We  became  aware  of  how  untrained 
were  our  other  senses  as  we  lived  with 
Michael  and  Peggy,  who  were  so  much 
more  aware  of  sounds,  feels,  tastes, 
smells,  not  because  their  senses  were  dif¬ 
ferent  but  only  better  trained.  Now  we 
can  help  all  children  enjoy  recording 
their  voice  on  a  tape  recorder,  make 
feeling  books  using  textures  instead  of 
pictures,  taste  dough  throughout  the 
making  process. 

Michael’s  father  was  holding  a  paper 
coffee  cup  at  a  parent’s  workday.  He 
said,  “The  difference  between  my  boy 
and  other  blind  children,  and  other 
children  who  see,  is  that  when  he  holds 
this  cup  he  starts  asking  me  why  it  is 
round,  why  is  it  paper  and  not  plastic, 
why  is  the  bottom  put  in  this  way,  until 
I  feel  my  brains  stretch  to  answer  him. 
He  thinks  about  it  and  pretty  soon  he 
knows  more  about  that  cup  than  any  of 
us.  It’s  like  that  with  everything.  He 
knows  more  about  cars  than  many 
grownups.” 

Michael  and  Peggy  helped  us  enlarge 
our  concept  of  how  to  learn  and  how  to 
help  other  children  learn.  They  made 
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ui  tmirh  more  alert  in  (hoosiiig  equip- 
inriu  fur  all  t  hiUlren  at  m  Ium>I.  I  hey 
hel)>e(l  u»  realize  that  diiUlren  have  the 
ume  ha»ic  needs  for  atceptantc  and 
arhieveinent  whether  they  are  sighted 
or  blind.  Students  training  to  lie  teach¬ 
ers  of  elementary  or  early  (hildluxsd 
classes  Isecame  aware  of  the  advantages 
to  everyone  concerned  of  having  a  blind 
child  as  part  of  a  group  of  sighted  chil¬ 
dren.  Many  of  them  Irecamc  interested 
in  the  problems  of  education  of  blind 
children.  Two  students,  who  worked 
with  us  as  student  teachers,  became 
teachers  in  a  nursery  for  blind  children. 


There  are  problems  and  challenges. 
For  example,  when  is  a  blind  child 
ready  to  co|)e  with  a  sighted  group? 
How  do  we  help  teachers  and  students 
so  that  they  can  be  matter-of-fact  and 
also  skilled  in  helping  a  blind  child  and 
the  group?  How  do  we  ease  the  feelings 
<»f  the  parents  of  a  blind  child  who  are 
faced  vividly  with  the  reality  of  their 
child’s  handicap  when  they  observe  him 
in  a  group  of  sighted  children? 

But  our  experience  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  positive  and  all  of  us  feel  much 
richer  for  having  known  Michael  and 
Peggy. 


m.  DENIAL  and  INFANTILIZATION; 

Two  Pitfalls  in  the  Choice  of  Setting 


The  very  interesting  and  stimulating 
discussion  about  segregated  versus  non- 
segregated  nursery  school  settings  for 
children  with  early  complete  or  nearly 
complete  lack  of  vision  clearly  shows 
the  highly  complicated  area  of  human 
relations  and  human  learning  which  we 
face  in  our  daily  work  with  blind  and 
multiphasically  retarded  young  chil¬ 
dren.  It  is  obvious  that  we  can  never 
establish  on  the  basis  of  principle  alone 
a  preference  for  one  or  the  other  of  two 
educational  approaches  to  the  severely 
handicapped;  our  problem  is  to  select 
carefully  those  children  who  still  need 
to  attend  a  segregated  school  (i.e.,  those 
who  cannot  or  should  not  yet  be  ex¬ 
posed  daily  to  rough  and  only  mildly 

Dr.  Hulse  is  associate  attending  psychiatrist 
at  the  .Mount  Sinai  Hospital  in  New  York 
City,  and  chief  consultant  psychiatrist  at  the 
Sew  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind. 


WILFRED  C.  HULSE,  M.D. 

protected  living  contact  with  sighted 
and  non-handicapped  children);  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  those  children  who 
will  profit  most  from  integrated  classes 
(i.e.,  those  who  are  not  only  hungry  for 
but  are  also  ready  to  benefit  from  the 
environmental  stimulation  and  living 
ex'p)erience  provided  by  contact  with  a 
non-selected  pieer  group). 

Those  of  us  who  regularly  participate 
in  this  kind  of  consultation  and  de¬ 
cision-making,  who  know  well  and  live 
closely  with  teachers  and  parents  of 
blind  and  brain-damaged  children,  ap¬ 
preciate  how  difficult  the  decision  can 
be  made  by  two  common,  largely  emo¬ 
tional  tendencies  on  the  part  of  the 
parent  or  his  substitute,  primarily  the 
teacher,  which  threaten  the  upbringing 
of  all,  but  espiecially  of  handicappied 
children:  the  tendency  toward  denial 
or  toward  infantilization.  Calling  these 
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tendencies  a  threat  does  not  mean  that 
they  are  insurmountable  obstacles  to 
sound  decisions,  provided  that  they  are 
dealt  with  carefully  and  with  discrim¬ 
ination,  and  that  we  who  make  the  de¬ 
cisions  are  aware  of  such  tendencies  and 
can  therefore  control  them.  But  they 
have  an  inclination  to  go  underground 
and  to  govern  the  parents’  or  our  own 
decisions:  then  they  can  become  dan¬ 
gerous  and  damaging. 

Denial 

Let’s  first  take  a  look  at  our  tendency 
toward  denial,  i.e.,  the  assertion  that 
these  children  are  not  blind,  or  at  least, 
not  completely  blind.  The  most  com¬ 
mon  form  of  denial  professes  that  blind¬ 
ness  is  actually  only  a  minor  handicap; 
that  it  can  be  overcome  by  the  use  of 
other  senses;  and  that,  in  dealing  with 
blind  persons,  we  should  do  our  best  to 
avoid  making  them  feel  that  we  have 
abilities  which  they  don’t  have.  In 
short,  we  should  handle  them  or  talk  to 
them  as  though  they  were  not  blind. 

There  are  mixtures  of  reality  and 
fantasy  in  all  of  these  attitudes;  they 
have  usually  a  greater  relationship  to 
our  own  deep-seated  attitudes  toward 
blindness  than  to  the  reality  situation 
of  the  child  before  us.  Let  me  state 
from  the  very  outset  that,  medically,  I 
am  convinced  that  a  gootl  number  of 
our  children  are  not  as  blind  as  they 
have  l)een  pronounced  by  some  opthal- 
mologists.  I'he  eye  s|)ecialists  occasion¬ 
ally  tend  to  stand  firmly  on  the  basis  of 
measurable  vision  and  to  pronounce 
children  totally  blind  when  vision  is 
not  measurable.  But  our  ophthalmo¬ 
logic  equipment  to  measure  minimal 
vision  has  its  limitations;  children  are 
very  often  untxHq)erati\e  during  testing, 
aiul  it  is  metlical'ly  txmipletely  conceiv¬ 
able  that  under  certain  consteilations  of 
light  and  {xisition,  light  and  even  im¬ 
ages  can  be  received  aiul  recognized  in 
a  flashlike  way  by  people  who,  for  every- 
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day  practical  purp>oses,  are  blind.  This 
can  be  true  in  the  case  of  retrolental 
fibroplasia,  many  congenital  and  other 
cataracts,  or  optical  nerve  atrophies. 
Mothers  who  occasionally  observe  in 
blind  children  reactions  that  point  to 
occasional  vision  should  be  helped  by 
careful  counseling  to  accept  the  limited 
value  of  such  experiences,  but  they 
should  not  be  summarily  dismissed  as 
fantastic  fools  and  victims  of  wishful 
thinking. 

^Ve  who  work  in  the  field  know,  of 
course,  that  blindness  is  a  serious  de¬ 
fect,  a  threat  of  dejjency  and  invalidism. 
.\s  such  it  is  of  tremendous  impsortance 
to  the  afflicted.  It  has  to  be  treated  with 
dignity  and  respect;  its  severity  should 
be  faced  and  should  never  be  denied  or 
minimized.  But  unconsciously,  and  even 
consciously,  we  cannot  help  but  fall 
often  into  the  traps  that  parents  of 
blind  children,  and  even  blind  adults, 
have  set  up  for  us.  Blind  piersons— we 
are  told— often  “like”  to  be  handled  or 
spoken  to  as  if  they  had  vision.  .\nd 
deep  in  our  own  unconscious  w'e,  too, 
like  to  deny  their  blindness.  We  do  it 
often  for  our  own  sake:  we  do  not  like 
to  face  severe  castration  symptoms  in 
others,  as  we  apply  them  to  ourselves. 
C>hildhood  fears  of  blindness  are  re¬ 
vived;  there  is  hardly  one  among  us 
who  as  a  child  did  not  fear  that  he 
would  be  blinded,  punished  for  some 
insagined  sin:  j>eeping  or  any  kind  of 
infamile  voveurism— looking  at  the  for¬ 
bidden.  \Vho  has  not  as  a  child  looked 
into  the  sun  and  been  told  that  he  could 
become  blind  from  it  or  that  he  would 
“sp<)il  his  eyes  forever”  when  reading 
an  exciting  love  story  in  the  dark  with¬ 
out  glasses? 

.\11  of  us,  therefore,  like  to  play  little 
games  of  denial.  We  say  “look  here!”  to 
a  blind  child,  or  “see  what  you  have 
done”  when  he  breaks  a  plate.  .\nd  the 
child  cooperates,  feels  that  he  pleases 
us,  although  he  has  actually  no  idea  at 
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all  (if  he  was  blinded  early  in  life) 
what  we  are  talking  about  when  w'e  say 
“see.”  There,  however,  lies  the  gjreat 
danger:  this  make-believe  which  tries  to 
“protect”  the  blind  child  against  some¬ 
thing  he  never  could  nor  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  against:  the  reality  that  he  has 
no  vision. 

To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  do  not  like  at 
all  the  story  we  heard  about  the  blind 
little  boy  who  tripf>ed  into  the  sighted 
child’s  toys.  The  angry  sighted  boy, 

I  when  finally  appeased,  said  to  him: 
"Why  don’t  you  wear  glasses?”  .\nd, 
meekly,  the  blind  child  answered:  “You 
are  right,  I  will  get  me  some  glasses.” 
.\nd  every  child  in  the  nursery  laughed, 
and  so  did  the  audience  when  the  stor^' 

1  was  told!  Why  do  I,  for  one,  not  laugh 
'  at  this? 

The  emotional  development  of  this 
child  (according  to  our  accepted 
present-day  concepts)  must  suffer  severe 
traumatization  in  a  constellation  where 
the  majority  of  p>eers  and  adults  force 
on  him  the  denial  of  a  personal  trait  of 
which  he  must  be  aw'are  every  minute 
-his  blindness.  For  the  sake  of  momen- 
tars-  acceptance  he  makes  a  supreme 
sacrifice  of  his  weak  ego:  his  greatest 
tragedy  becomes  a  joke!  It  is  this  kind 
of  environmental  conflict  w'hich  is 
most  likely  the  greatest  single  contrib¬ 
uting  factor  in  the  type  of  depressed 
character  states  which  we  find  later  in 
so  many  severely  handicapped  individ¬ 
uals  whose  physical  disability  started  in 
early  childhood.  Depression  and  hostil¬ 
ity  are  the  ego  defenses  that  the  cripple 
so  frequently  develops— character  atti¬ 
tudes  which  actually  have  very  limited 
ego-protective  values. 

To  deny  the  child  the  acceptance  of 
his  defect  is  a  frequent  mechanism  ob¬ 
served  in  our  years  of  group  counseling 
with  the  parents  of  blind  children.  They 
start  out  in  early  group  sessions  trying 
to  persuade  other  parents  that  there  is 
really  nothing  to  complain  about:  blind 


children  supposedly  are  just  like  all 
other  children.  But  as  the  counseling 
process  goes  on  it  reveals  that  these 
denying  parents  are  actually  the  weak¬ 
est  ones,  that  they  have  no  defenses  at 
all  that  can  stand  up  against  reality, 
and  that  they  falter  at  every  minor 
crisis  of  the  child  which  can  be  handled 
well  by  other  parents  who  gropo  with 
their  severe  problems,  who  complain 
and  gripo,  but  who,  by  doing  so,  work 
their  problems  through.  This  observa¬ 
tion  parallels  a  well-known  combat  ex¬ 
perience  in  wartime.  Soldiers  who  deny 
all  fear  in  pre-combat  conversations  are 
much  more  liable  to  break  down  in 
combat  than  those  who  prepare  them¬ 
selves  by  admitting  beforehand  that 
they  are  scared  to  death. 

Infontilization 

If  we  now  discuss  what  looks  like  the 
opposite  of  denial  in  the  upbringing  of 
the  blind  child,  namely,  infantilization 
and  over-protection  of  a  suppiosedly 
completely  helpless  child,  we  will  real¬ 
ize  very  soon  that  infantilization  is  also 
a  form  of  denial,  but  a  somewhat  differ¬ 
ent  one.  This  time,  it  is  not  the  blind¬ 
ness  of  the  child  that  is  denied.  What 
is  denied  by  the  parents  (and  conse¬ 
quently  often  also  by  the  child)  is  the 
very  existence  of  the  child  as  a  growing 
human  being.  It  is  usually  severe  guilt 
feelings  in  the  parent  that  make  him 
deny  the  human  nature  of  his  blind 
child,  make  him  regard  the  child  as  a 
kind  of  only  partly  animated  chunk  of 
human  Hesh  to  be  treated  not  only  as 
unable  to  see  but  also  assumed  to  be 
unable  to  hear,  to  smell,  to  feel  any¬ 
thing,  to  learn  simple  tasks,  or  to  react 
to  the  environment.  There  are  many 
degrees  in  this  kind  of  mishandling  of 
the  blind  child. 

It  seems  from  our  experience  that 
over-protection  of  the  blind  child  origi¬ 
nates  in  a  number  of  primitive  reactions 
W'hich  blindness  causes  in  the  parent. 
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The  lack  of  response  to  visual  stimula¬ 
tion  by  the  parent  (smiling  and  other 
mimicking,  as  expressed  by  the  common 
saying:  “Look  at  me  when  I  speak  to 
you”)  is  often  felt  as  rejection  and 
seems  to  make  it  difficult  for  many 
parents  to  identify  with  their  own  child. 
Fantasies  of  divine  punishment  for  sin¬ 
ful  behavior  as  the  cause  of  blindness 
subconsciously  induce  the  parents’  feel¬ 
ing  that  this  is  not  a  human  being  but 
a  kind  of  monstrosity.  We  have  occa¬ 
sionally  observed  parents  to  act  in  the 
presence  of  the  child  as  if  he  were  not 
present,  or  at  least  as  if  he  were  deaf, 
too.  rhey  often  fail  to  teach  the  child 
anything,  even  those  functions  that  are 
not  usually  taught  in  our  culture  by 
visual  demonstration,  such  as  toilet 
training  or  sex  identification. 

The  actual  existing  difficulties  in  the 
training  of  a  blind  child  are  fantasti¬ 
cally  exaggerated  by  these  parents,  who 
then  develop  a  kind  of  concept  that 
their  child  is  not  only  blind  but  some¬ 
how'  brittle  and  fragile  and  might  dis¬ 
integrate  on  minor  trauma.  The  danger 
of  having  blind  children  bump  into 
each  other  or  into  an  adult  or  a  piece 
of  furniture  becomes  a  nightmare  for 
these  adults.  It  is  difficult  for  them  to 
admit  that  a  blind  child,  like  every 
other  human  being,  needs  a  mixture  of 
good  and  bad  experiences  in  growing 
up.  f  rying  to  protect  a  child  from  all 
pain  makes  him  helpless  and  unht  for 
life. 

.Such  attitudes,  of  course,  carry  subtle 
and  hidden  gratihcations  for  some  par¬ 
ents,  especially  mothers  who  would  have 
had  emotional  difhculties  with  weaning 
their  sighted  children  from  their  own 
dominance.  Blind  children  give  them¬ 
selves  more  easily  to  permanent  baby¬ 
hood,  and  mothers  who  cannot  easily 
release  children  from  the  original  sym¬ 
biotic  state  have  to  be  carefully  diag¬ 
nosed  and  treated  if  they  have  a  blind 
child.  .\11  of  us  probably  have  some 


exaggerated  anxieties  about  the  help 
lessness  of  the  blind  child;  all  of  us  are 
threatened  by  the  autistic  aspects  of  the 
behavior  of  blind  young  children;  and 
all  of  us,  more  or  less,  are  tempted  to 
over-react  to  the  blind  child  in  one  way 
or  another  because  of  our  own  anxieties 
w'hich  he  arouses.  All  children  need 
adults  for  stimulation  in  order  to  grow 
up.  The  blind  child,  however,  being  de¬ 
prived  of  the  continuous  visual  stim¬ 
ulation  which  we  enjoy,  needs  more 
adult  stimulation  that  the  sighted.  But 
here  again,  maximum  stimulation  and 
optimum  stimulation  are  not  identical; 
and  we  are  only  now  slowly  gaining 
some  understanding  of  the  different  fac¬ 
tors  involved  in  this  interplay.  One  of 
these  factors  certainly  is  the  exaggerated 
anxiety  aroused  in  most  sighted  people 
by  childhcxxl  blindness. 

Summary 

It  was  our  intention  to  present  here 
a  few  of  the  observations  which  we  have 
made  in  our  intensive  work  with  blind 
young  children  and  their  parents.  These 
observations  have  been  amplified  and 
verified  by  an  intensive  exchange  of 
self-observations,  communicated  freely 
among  our  staff  members.  Our  observa¬ 
tions  should  not  be  generalized.  We  arc 
far  from  stating:  “This  is  how  all  par¬ 
ents  of  blind  children  react.”  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  common  or  “general” 
reaction.  There  are  many,  and  they  ex¬ 
ist  in  various  degrees.  We  have  singled 
out  two  of  them,  denial  and  infantili- 
zation,  and  have  described  experiences 
from  our  everyday  dealings  and  from 
our  awareness  that  in  our  teamwork  of 
nursery  school  teachers,  social  workers, 
s|>eech  teachers,  pediatricians,  psycholo¬ 
gists  and  psychiatrists,  most  of  our  work 
is  devoted  not  only  to  blindness  but  to 
the  reactions  which  blindness  creates 
in  those  afflicted  by  it  and  those  who 
are  close  to  the  upbringing  of  the  blind 
child. 
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Recording  Textbooks 
For  The  Blind 

CAROL  TROSCH 


In  May  ok  ihis  ykar,  Recording  for  the 
Blind,  Inc.,  passed  its  seventh  anniver¬ 
sary  as  a  national  organization  dedi¬ 
cated  to  recording  textbooks  for  blind 
college  students  and  adults  interested 
in  books  of  an  educational  nature. 

The  present  organization  is  the  out¬ 
growth  of  a  committee  originally 
formed  to  record  bcK)ks  for  blinded  vet¬ 
erans  of  World  War  II.  The  committee 
consisted  of  a  group  of  women  eager 
to  help:  their  “office”  was  housed  in 
space  lent  them  by  the  New  York  Pub¬ 
lic  Library:  their  etjuipment  consisted 
of  one  SoundScriber  machine.  The  em¬ 
bryo  organization  might  have  foun¬ 
dered,  like  so  many  other  good  ideas 
started  by  willing  and  enthusiastic  ama¬ 
teurs.  had  it  not  been  for  the  high 
standards  of  the  first  president,  Mrs. 
Ranald  H.  Macdonald,  |r. 

Her  goal  was  simple  and  sensible: 
records  intelligibly  read  by  someone 
familiar  with  the  subject  matter. 

VV'ith  these  standards  established,  the 
Fund  for  Adult  Education  made  the 
committee  a  three-year  terminal  grant, 
so  that  it  might  become  a  national  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  field  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  for  the  blind. 

Until  recently,  all  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  receding  was  done  directly  on 
SoundScriber  machines  at  .H3  1/S  rpin. 
One  disadvantage  of  this  method  was 
that  one  copy  at  a  time  was  produced, 
which  necessitated  re-recording  in  case 
of  loss,  damage  or  wear:  and  if  the  text 
was  needed  by  several  students,  long 

■Urs.  Trosch  is  assistant  to  the  director, 
Recording  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 


jjeritxls  of  waiting  were  often  entailed. 
However,  through  the  cooperation  of 
the  .\merican  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
and  its  duplicating  facilities,  multiple 
copies  of  books  were  occasionally  pro¬ 
vided,  during  the  period  from  Spring 
1952  to  Summer  1957,  from  original 
tapes  of  books. 

.About  two  years  ago.  Dr.  Peter  C. 
Goldmark,  president  of  CBS  Labora¬ 
tories,  and  a  director  of  Recording  for 
the  Blind,  Inc.,  took  as  his  special  in¬ 
terest  the  development  of  a  new  tech- 
nicpie  of  recording  at  slower  speed  and 
in  multiple  copies,  lender  his  direction, 
RFB  converted  to  a  new'  procedure  in 
which  the  reading  is  first  recorded  on 
tapes,  and  then  transcribed  to  discs  at 
lb  2/3  rpm.  This  metluxl  has  improved 
both  the  (juality  and  quantity  of  re¬ 
cording.  .At  the  slower  speed,  one  seven- 
inch  disc  can  take  nearly  one  hour’s 
reading,  or  twice  as  much  as  under  the 
old  method.  With  the  cooperation  of 
the  New  York  Library,  which  gave 
space  in  the  basement  of  its  Fifty-eighth 
Street  Branch,  and  with  a  generous  do¬ 
nation  of  eml>ossing  equipment  from 
the  .American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
RFB  has  set  up  its  protluction  center 
in  the  Fifty-eighth  Street  Library  with 
a  total  of  ninety-six  turntables. 

I'otlay,  in  its  regular  textbtK)k  pro¬ 
gram,  RFB  makes  from  three  to  twelve 
copies  of  each  book.  One  goes  to  the 
student  who  originally  requested  it:  one 
is  retained  as  a  master  for  re-recording 
if  necessary:  and  the  balance  go  to  the 
public  libraries  serving  the  blind.  To 
keep  up  with  the  student’s  schedule. 
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RFB  doesn’t  necessarily  wait  until  the 
completion  of  a  book  before  sending  it 
out;  the  records  are  sent  out  on  install¬ 
ment  so  that  the  student  may  keep 
abreast  of  assignments  from  week  to 
week. 

In  addition  to  this  regular  textbook 
program,  RFB  maintains  a  special  pro¬ 
gram  of  monitored  recording  of  stand¬ 
ard  or  classical  educational  books. 
These  are  selected  by  some  thirteen 
learned  scKieties  in  America.  Unlike  the 
regular  textbook  field,  where,  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  speed,  bcxjks  are  read  by  more 
than  one  person,  monitored  books  have 
a  single  reader  assigned  to  them,  the 
reading  is  monitored  and  the  finished 
records  are  as  nearly  professional  as 
jxrssible.  These  recordings  are  produced 
in  from  twelve  to  thirty-six  copies. 

In  its  seven  years  of  existence  over 
4,000  books  have  been  recorded.  Not  all 
of  these  titles  are  extant  tcxlay,  of 
course,  since  most  of  them  were  pro¬ 
duced  in  single  copies  only.  Where  de¬ 
mand  warrants,  titles  are  re-recorded. 
RFB  records  material  for  the  individual 
student  upon  request,  and  its  list  of 
recorded  books  reflects  the  wide  range 
and  scope  of  students’  interests  and 
pursuits. 

The  service  is  free  to  any  blind  stu¬ 
dent  who  makes  application  for  it.  The 
organization  is  able  to  operate  without 
subsidy  or  endowment  because  of  the 
nearly  1,500  volunteers  who  give  so 
generc*usly  of  their  time  and  eliorts. 
Fhe  present  operating  budget  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $108,000  is  raised  through 
voluntary  contributions  and  gifts  from 
foundations. 

RFB  now  has  thirteen  recording  units 
from  Los  Angeles  to  New  York.  Each 
unit  operates  under  a  charter  which  re¬ 
quires  it  to  observe  certain  standards  of 
performance,  but  the  units  have  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  of  independence,  rai.se 
their  own  funds  and  recruit  their  own 
volunteers.  While  units  generally  get  a 


cross  section  of  books  in  all  subjects, 
certain  books  in  difficult  and  highly 
specialized  fields  are  a.ssigned  to  those 
units  that  are  best  able  to  handle  them. 
Books  on  nuclear  physics  and  higher 
mathematics,  for  example,  tend  to  go  to 
Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee,  to  Princeton  or 
to  Denver;  the  New  York  unit  has  a  par¬ 
ticularly  good  group  of  lawyer-readers, 
etc. 

The  recorded  textbook  is  only  one  of 
the  three  principal  instruments  of  learn¬ 
ing  for  the  blind.  The  reader  who  comes 
in  person  is  important,  and  can  give  to 
the  student  a  personal  quality  of  confi¬ 
dence  and  interest  that  is  often  helpful; 
and  braille  books  will  always  remain  a 
basic  tool.  The  wise  student  w'ill  prob¬ 
ably  make  use  of  all  three  instruments, 
but  the  recorded  ‘b(x>k  does  give  to  him 
an  independence,  an  ease  of  handling 
and  a  round-the-clock  availability  which 
are  of  value.  Many  blind  students  write 
that  their  decision  to  enter  college  or  at- 
tenq>t  a  course  of  training  depends 
upon  their  ability  to  obtain  the  re- 
cortled  textbooks. 

This  year  RFB  expects  to  record 
about  (iOO  books  in  around  2,400  copies. 
I'he  work  will  be  interrupted  somewhat 
by  further  reconstruction  of  the  base¬ 
ment  of  the  Fifty-eighth  Street  Library. 
When  this  project  is  completed,  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  staff,  now  housed  in  sepa¬ 
rate  rented  quarters,  will  be  united  with 
the  production  staff.  I'his  should  result 
in  a  more  efficient  operation,  and  RFB 
should  lx;  able  to  catch  up  with  the 
demand  for  educational  material  at  the 
college  and  adult  level,  which  increases 
literally  every  day.  On  that  jxjint  RFB 
will  have  to  come  to  a  decision  as  to 
how  helpful  it  can  be  on  entering  an 
even  larger  field— that  of  the  blind  high 
school  student.  Already  Recording  for 
the  Blind,  Inc.,  is  under  considerable 
pressure  from  states,  welfare  agencies 
and  individuals  to  extend  its  educa¬ 
tional  program  to  the  public  schools. 
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Convention  Reports  #1 


American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  The  Blind 

By  William  T.  Heisler 

Head,  Department  of  Teacher  Training' 
Perkins  School  for  the  Blind 


The  forty-fourth  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind,  held  at  the  Washington  State 
School  for  the  Blind  in  Vancouver, 
marked  the  first  time  in  many  years 
that  one  of  these  biennial  meetings  had 
been  held  on  the  West  Coast.  Both 
Superintendent  Byron  Berhow  of  the 
state  sch<x>l  for  the  blind  and  Super¬ 
intendent  Virgil  W.  Epjx^rson  of  the 
school  for  the  deaf  anti  their  staffs  de¬ 
serve  much  credit  for  a  well  ctHsrdinated 
affair. 

Attendance  at  this  convention  was 
somewhat  below  those  held  in  the  east¬ 
ern  and  central  area  of  the  country, 
probably  because  of  population  dis|)er- 
sal  and  distances  involved. 

Regardless  of  the  si/e  of  the  atteml- 
ance,  the  1958  AAIB  convention  can  be 
said  to  have  been  highly  successful  anti 
one  that  should  be  viewetl  as  having 
historic  significance.  A  glance  at  the 
membership  report  subinittetl  by  Chair¬ 
man  Max  Woolly,  su|)erintendent,  .Ar¬ 
kansas  Sthool  for  the  Blind,  showetl  a 
58.3  per  cent  gain  with  1,217  members 
registeretl  before  the  ctinveiuitm.  I'his 
represents  membership  fitmi  forty-six 
residential  schtmls,  including  three  Ca¬ 
nadian  schtMsIs,  ft)rty-one  public  schools 
and  fourteen  miscellanef)us  agencies. 
Of  significant  interest  was  the  attentl- 
ance  of  representatives  from  an  organi¬ 
zation  of  parents  of  blind  children.  It 


w’ould  app>ear  that  .AAIB  is  a  growing 
organization,  serving  the  needs  of  those 
from  several  important  areas. 

Teachers,  administrators,  and  other 
workers  attending  the  convention  en¬ 
rolled  in  twenty-three  separate  workshop 
groups  that  met  during  five  two-hour 
sessions.  Serving  as  coordinator  of  the 
workshops  was  Dorothy  Misbach,  con¬ 
sultant  in  education  of  the  visually 
handicapped  in  the  Bureau  of  Special 
Education,  California  State  Department 
of  Education.  Miss  Misbach,  in  address¬ 
ing  the  group  at  the  beginning  of  the 
convention,  suggested  a  number  of 
broad  problems  for  the  membership  to 
consider  in  their  various  group  discus¬ 
sions.  These  included  the  needs  of  the 
multiply  handicapped— specifically,  the 
mentally  retarded,  the  emotionally  dis- 
turbetl,  the  cerebral  palsied  and  the 
hartl  of  hearing;  the  low-visioned  child: 
the  social  anti  psycholt>gical  aspects  of 
blindness;  curriculum  building;  profes¬ 
sional  improvement  and  accreditation. 

•As  always  the  workshops  providetl 
everyone  with  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  contribute  as  well  as  to  gain  valuable 
professional  knowledge.  One  or  two 
W'orkshops  incluiied  fieltl  trips  on  their 
ageiuias,  while  still  others  provided 
speakers  for  certain  of  their  meetings. 
Many  of  these  groups  had  maintained 
continuity  of  activities  between  conven¬ 
tions,  some  through  correspondence  and 
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others  by  holding  regional  meetings. 
Therefore,  in  spite  of  reduced  general 
attendance,  the  groups  were  relatively 
well  organized  before  the  convention. 

Committee  Reports  on 
School  Standards  Study 

In  addition  to  the  workshops,  there 
were  nine  general  sessions  at  which  a 
number  of  important  events  took  place. 
Among  these  was  the  report  of  the 
Evaluation  Committee  submitted  by 
Superintendent  Egbert  N.  Peeler  of  the 
North  Carolina  School.  This  report 
consisted  of  a  summary  of  minimum 
standards  for  schools  for  the  blind, 
which  were  derived  from  a  series  of 
questionnaires  sent  to  various  schools 
and  individuals  in  the  field.  It  was 
emphasized  by  the  chairman  that  this 
setting  of  standards  in  academic,  voca¬ 
tional  and  guidance  areas  w'as  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  similar  standards  set  by  the 
many  different  associations  of  public 
schools,  private  schools  and  colleges 
throughout  the  country.  Copies  of  the 
report  were  made  available  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  workshojjs  for  their  consideration 
and  constructive  suggestions.  The  chair¬ 
man  expressed  the  hope  that  this  pres¬ 
ent  study  w'ould  be  expanded  and  be 
re-evaluated  periodically. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the 
two  panels  that  were  presented  at  the 
general  meetings:  one  dealing  with 
problems  of  the  preschool  blind  child 
and  the  other  consisting  of  a  series  of 
reports  of  occupational  success  deliv¬ 
ered  by  a  group  of  visually  handicapped 
persons.  The  occupational  fields  repre¬ 
sented  on  this  latter  panel  included  dic¬ 
taphone  typing,  film  processing,  general 
selling,  independent  business  enterprise, 
law,  massage,  music  therapy,  piano 
servicing,  teaching  and  social  work.  Too 
often  teachers  and  workers  from  other 
disciplines  are  apt  to  suffer  from  seeing 
their  problems  in  limited  perspective. 
Each  of  the  two  panels  mentioned  made 


a  real  contribution  in  presenting  a 
broadened  view  of  the  problems  met  by 
visually  handicapped  individuals  in  aU 
age  groups. 

Dr.  M.  Robert  Barnett,  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  presented  a  report  of  his 
organization’s  activities,  especially  as 
they  related  to  the  interest  of  the  AAIB. 
Dr.  Barnett  stated  that  the  American 
Foundation  stood  ready  to  assist  AAIB 
in  its  various  training  courses  and  simi¬ 
lar  enterprises  as  it  already  has  done  in 
the  past.  It  was  brought  to  the  member¬ 
ship’s  attention  that  through  special 
grants,  AFB  had  made  possible  three 
training  programs  for  houseparents  as 
well  as  a  workshop  in  arts  and  crafts. 
It  was  gratifying  to  all  to  learn  of  the 
continuing  and  expanding  cooperation 
between  these  two  national  organiza¬ 
tions  for  the  blind. 

Another  impKjrtant  and  significant 
report  was  made  by  Superintendent 
Finis  Davis  of  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind.  A  highlight  of  Mr. 
Davis’  report  was  his  description  of  new 
and  improved  processes  that  should  ex¬ 
pand  the  variety  and  quantity  of  read¬ 
ing  materials  for  the  blind. 

Members  Discuss 
Organizational  Changes 

Another  convention  highlight  took 
place  at  the  business  meeting  when  a 
constitutional  amendment  was  proposed 
to  enable  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
AAIB  to  select  a  permanent  office  and 
to  employ  an  executive  secretary.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  proposed  amendment,  there 
was  a  lively  discussion  in  which  mem¬ 
bers  expressed  their  views  pro  and  con. 
Some  felt  that  the  association  was  not 
ready  for  such  an  office  at  this  time,  but 
the  proponents  of  the  amendments  in¬ 
dicated  that  with  the  increased  scope  of 
activities,  AAIB  had  become  too  great 
a  burden  and  responsibility  for  volun¬ 
teers  to  adequately  maintain.  A  sum- 
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mary  of  points  made  by  AAIB’s  new  to  which  inquiries  from  members  and 
president,  Donald  Overbeay,  and  oth-  others  might  be  sent, 
ers,  indicated  that  a  full-time  executive  8.  Help  establish  a  continuing  in¬ 
secretary  could:  come  from  legitimate  and  professionally 

1.  Assume  part-time  the  duties  of  the  acceptable  sources. 

present  secretary-treasurer  in  maintain-  9.  Prepare,  publish,  and  distribute  at 
ing  the  registry  and  dues,  handling  de-  cost  pamphlets  on  otherwise  unavail- 
tails  of  the  biennial  conventions,  and  able  materials. 

editing  and  preparing  for  publication  10.  Solicit,  edit  and  prepare  articles 
the  biennial  Proceedings.  for  publication  in  the  AAIB’s  official 

2.  Handle  routine  correspondence  publication.  The  International  Journal 
and  details  for  the  president  and  pro-  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 

gram  chairman.  When  the  vote  was  taken  the  amend- 

3.  Direct  the  annual  membership  ment  was  passed  by  a  somewhat  better 

drive.  than  two-thirds  majority.  One  cannot 

4.  Organize  and  carry  out  surveys.  say  just  when  this  historic  legislation 

5.  Promote  public  relations.  will  be  implemented,  but  the  way  has 

6.  Serve  as  liaison  between  the  board  been  paved  for  eventual  centralization 
and  those  requesting  workshop  grants,  of  this  important  professional  organi- 

7.  Provide  a  permanent  headquarters  zation. 

Convention  Reports  #2 

National  Federation  of  The  Blind 

specially  Written  for  the  New  Outlook  by 

Robert  A.  Wilkin 

Staff  Writer,  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

It  looked  like  another  quiet  Fourth  of  gates  representing  Illinois)  had  done  a 
July  in  Boston.  But  only  until  the  great  deal  of  soul  searching  and  spade 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  meet-  work  into  what  they  considered  un- 
ing  at  the  Somerset  Hotel  in  its  eight-  desirable  aspects  of  the  internal  oper- 
eenth  annual  convention,  began  its  ation  of  the  NFB.  They  arrived  at 
first  round  of  resolutions.  Then  the  fire-  several  conclusions  concerning  what 
works  started.  they  thought  should  be  done  to  put  the 

Resolution  1568  was  a  prop>osal  to  organization’s  house  in  order.  These 
censure  the  Illinois  chapter  of  the  conclusions  were  reproduced  in  the 
Federation.  Among  the  “whereases”  form  of  a  report  and  promulgated  to 
crackled  such  words  and  phrases  as  other  state  organizations  making  up  the 
"slanderous,”  “giving  aid  and  comfort  National  Federation  of  the  Blind, 
to  enemies  of  the  organized  blind  move-  The  report  declared  emphatically 
ment,”  etc.  that  it  was  not  to  be  construed  as  being 

Sometime  in  the  weeks  before  the  directed  at  any  one  person  or  persons 
opening  of  the  convention,  the  Illinois  now  serving  the  Federation.  It  sug- 
group  (according  to  testimony  deliv-  gested,  among  other  things,  that  the 
ered  on  the  convention  floor  by  dele-  national  group  find  a  permanent  office 
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location,  and  that  an  executive  secre¬ 
tary  be  engaged  by  the  organization  to 
operate  on  a  full-time  basis. 

These  and  other  proposed  measures 
suggested  that  the  Illinois  membership 
disparaged  what  some  members  of 
other  state  delegations  at  the  conven¬ 
tion  alluded  to  as  the  “paternal  dicta¬ 
torship”  of  the  organization’s  president, 
Dr.  Jacobus  tenBroek.  Dr.  tenBroek  has 
been  the  Federation’s  executive  officer 
since  its  inception  in  1940. 

Argument  to  censure  the  Illinois 
chapter  consumed  the  entire  afternoon 
session  of  the  opening  day.  The  chair¬ 
man  of  the  convention.  Dr.  tenBroek, 
obviously  wanted  the  condemnation 
resolution  passed.  At  day’s  end,  a  rather 
emotionally-spent  convention  voted 
29-14  in  favor  of  the  resolution  to  cen¬ 
sure  Illinois. 

However,  this  was  by  no  means  the 
end  of  the  insurrection.  In  one  form  or 
another,  it  was  to  be  the  chief  topic  of 
conversation  wherever  Federation  mem¬ 
bers  gathered. 

“It’s  the  first  time  anything  like  this 
ever  happened— it’s  bad  for  the  organi¬ 
zation,”  was  the  theme  of  the  more 
reactionary  members  who  favored  the 
eighteen-year  status  quo. 

“It’s  about  time  this  happened— get¬ 
ting  it  out  in  the  open  is  good  for  the 
organization,”  said  the  other  camp. 

The  slightly  more  than  2-to-l  vote  of 
the  delegates,  according  to  the  drift  of 
conversation  in  the  corridors,  did  not 
reflect  the  true  tenor  of  the  assembly’s 
will.  The  wording  of  the  resolution  was 
so  constructed,  pointed  out  countless 
members,  that  to  vote  against  it  was 
tantamount  to  casting  a  “no  confidence” 
ballot  at  the  president.  Censuring  a 
fellow  state  organization  seemed  the 
lesser  of  two  evils.  It  apj>eared  to  ob¬ 
servers  that  the  majority  of  the  votes  in 
favor  of  censuring  Illinois  for  its  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  executive  situation  were 
cast  amid  feelings  of  misgivings. 


Before  the  vote  was  finally  taken, 
many  delegates  had  requested  that  the 
balloting  be  held  off  until  the  following 
day  so  that  the  700  members  might  give 
the  matter  some  quiet  thought  in  the 
privacy  of  their  hotel  rooms.  Each  state 
has  only  one  vote.  The  official  state  del¬ 
egates  wanted  time  to  discuss  this  vital 
and  far-reaching  issue  with  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  delegations  to  make  sure 
their  vote  represented  the  collective 
thought  of  their  particular  groups. 

This,  of  course,  would  have  been  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  resolution’s 
sponsors,  who  wanted  a  quick  vote- 
and  who  had  the  chair  on  their  side. 
They  got  their  quick  vote. 

“But,”  said  many  who  had  opposed 
the  censuring  resolution,  “the  hand¬ 
writing  is  on  the  wall.”  They  pointed 
out  that  those  who  had  voted  to  censure 
Illinois  had,  in  reality,  set  a  precedent 
aimed  at  forbidding  states  the  right  to 
circulate  among  themselves  material 
concerning  the  affairs  of  their  national 
federation— a  case  of  states’  rights  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  national  body. 

“And  that,”  opined  one  observer,  “is 
a  case  of  the  tail  wagging  the  dog.  Even 
those  people  who  voted  for  the  resolu¬ 
tion  today  aren’t  going  to  stand  for  that 
very  long.” 

Settling  down  to  the  real  business  and 
raison  d’etre  of  the  meeting,  the  con¬ 
vention  turned  to  issues  of  far-reaching 
import  to  the  nation’s  blind.  Federa¬ 
tion  members  or  otherwise. 
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Public  Assistance  Legislation  [ 

Particular  attention  was  given  to  ® 
H.R.  12269,  introduced  by  Thomas  B. 
Curtis,  congressman  of  Missouri.  The  g 
provisions  of  this  bill  would,  if  passed,  v 
represent  a  sizable  step  toward  the  re-  r 
habilitation  and  independence  of  the  f 
nation’s  blind  jx>pulation.  c 

“.  .  .  This  legislation  would  bring  , 
federal  public  assistance  p>olicy  into  |  i 
conformity  with  the  growing  congres-  '  I 
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sional  and  general  emphasis  on  rehabil¬ 
itation  of  the  disabled  as  embodied  in 
the  1950  amendment  exempting  $50  per 
month  of  earned  income  from  consid¬ 
eration  in  determining  need  and  by  the 
1956  amendments  making  self-support 
and  self-care  explicit  objectives  of  the 
Social  Security  Act;  .  .  Actually,  the 
adoption  of  H.R.  12269  would  enable 
states  to  have  greater  latitude  and  flex¬ 
ibility  in  experimenting  with  more 
progressive  systems  and  theories  aimed 
toward  total  rehabilitation  and  inte¬ 
gration  of  this  minority  into  the  na¬ 
tion’s  economy. 

Another  piece  of  federal  legislation 
dealing  with  the  same  subject  and 
whose  passage  was  urged  by  the  Feder- 
i  ation  was  H.R.8131.  Salient  among 
(his  bill’s  proposals  were:  That  all  blind 
recipients  of  public  assistance  be  given 
incentive  by  granting  them  increased 
exemptions  of  earned  income  up  to 
$1,000  per  year.  Recipients  would  be 
entitled  to  possess  at  least  $3,000  in  real 
I  and  personal  property.  Legal  responsi- 
I  bility  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
recipients  would  be  abolished  in  de¬ 
termining  eligibility.  Minimum  pay¬ 
ments  would  be  equal  in  all  states. 
Ceiling  on  federal  hnancial  participa¬ 
tion  would  be  raised  from  $60  to  $75. 
The  federal  government  w'ould  also  pay 
6/7  of  the  first  $35  of  average  monthly 
payments  instead  of  the  4/5  of  the  first 
$30  paid  on  the  average  under  the  cur¬ 
rent  law. 

Residence  Requirements; 

Books  for  the  Blind 

H.R.8437,  a  bill  introduced  by  Con¬ 
gressman  Walter  S.  Barir\g  of  Nevada, 
which  would  prohibit  any  residence 
requirements  in  state  public  assistance 
programs  for  the  blind,  was  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  endorsed  by  the  convention. 

Dealing  with  another  facet  of  rehabil- 
j  itation,  the  convention  urged  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress  to  take  all  measures 


appropriate  to  improvement  of  its  col¬ 
lection  of  books  for  blind  users.  It  was 
indicated  that  the  Federation  viewed 
the  Library’s  assortment  of  literature 
for  blind  users  as  inadequate  at  the 
moment.  It  was  p>ointed  out  that  there 
is  no  limitation  by  law  upon  the 
amount  of  money  which  may  be  spent 
by  the  Library  of  Congress  in  accumu¬ 
lating  and  making  available  books  for 
the  non-sighted  reader. 

The  convention  urged  that,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  making  the  offerings  of  the  Li¬ 
brary  to  the  blind  reader  better  quan¬ 
titatively,  the  Library  also  consult 
scholars,  authoritative  and  qualified  in 
making  the  selections  from  the  several 
Helds  of  literature.  Further,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Federation  was  asked  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  explore  the 
possibility  of  a  regular  exchange  of  all 
books  for  blind  users  between  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress  and  the  correspond¬ 
ing  institution  of  other  nations. 

Civil  Service  Employment 

Turning  to  the  area  of  Civil  Service, 
the  convention  urged  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission  to  amend  the 
present  announcement  for  the  position 
of  shorthand  ref>orter  by  removing  the 
barriers  to  the  use  of  closed-microphone 
recording  equipment. 

According  to  the  resolution,  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  blind  persons  have 
been  employed  as  shorthand  reporters 
under  Civil  Service  requirements  and 
have  performed  their  duties  success¬ 
fully  and  efficiently  using  closed-micro- 
phone  recording  equipment.  The  cur¬ 
rent  Civil  Service  announcement  for  the 
position  of  shorthand  reporter  sp>ecifi- 
cally  states  under  “Physical  Require¬ 
ments’’  that  blind  persons  will  be 
admitted  to  the  examination.  Paradoxi¬ 
cally,  however,  the  same  announcement 
specifically  bars  the  use  of  closed-micro¬ 
phone  equipment,  which  is  a  requisite 
if  a  blind  person  is  to  do  the  job. 
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As  a  general  practice,  however,  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission 
continues  to  make  what  the  Federation 
called  in  one  resolution,  “large  and 
significant  strides  in  the  pursuit  of  an 
enlightened  policy  of  opening  to  the 
blind  all  classifications  of  positions  Uii- 
less  it  can  reasonably  be  shown  that  all 
the  jobs  within  a  particular  classifica¬ 
tion  require  the  use  of  eyesight  as  an 
indispensable  element  in  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  the  necessary  tasks.” 

Sheltered  Employment  and 
Compensation  Benefits 

Concerning  sheltered  shops,  the  Fed¬ 
eration  dealt  with  the  problem  of  com¬ 
pensation  benefits.  A  resolution  pointed 
out  that  charitable  non-profit  organiza¬ 
tions,  under  which  the  great  majority 
of  sheltered  workshops  for  the  blind 
are  classified,  are  exempt  from  the  em¬ 
ployers’  tax  as  provided  in  the  taxation 
provisions  of  the  federal  unemployment 
insurance  law.  The  resolution  states 
that  the  NFB  desires  to  be  on  record 
“as  endorsing  a  sound  proposal  to  have 
sheltered  workshops  covered  by  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation  benefits  for  the 
blind  workers  therein  employed.” 

It  was  stressed  that  unemployment 
compensation  should  be  available  to 
blind  persons  during  periods  of  unem¬ 
ployment  on  the  same  basis  as  all  other 
workers.  In  fact,  “the  impact  of  unem¬ 
ployment  is  even  greater  for  the  blind 
employee  of  a  sheltered  workshop.  .  .  .” 

A  resolution  related  to  this  situation 
tailed  for  the  establishment  of  a  uni¬ 
form  minimum  wage  in  all  the  states. 
During  the  discussion  of  this  resolution, 
it  was  related  from  the  floor  how  there 
was  at  least  one  section  of  the  country 
in  which  the  operators  of  sheltered 
shops  were  allowed  to  pay  their  em¬ 
ployees  as  little  as  ten  cents  an  hour. 
One  operator,  it  was  reported,  has  {pe¬ 
titioned  his  state  agency  to  reduce  the 
minimum-wage  to  one  cent  an  hour. 


Other  Resolutions 

The  Federation  urged  the  Postmaster 
General  to  remove  a  postmaster  who 
had  been  particularly  antagonistic  to 
the  Federation’s  greeting  card  mailing 
program. 

In  another  instance,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  Federation  ask  the  director  of 
the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  to  take  whatever  steps  may  be 
necessary  to  restore  the  Missouri  Bu¬ 
reau  for  the  Blind  to  its  rightful  place 
as  the  licensing  agency  for  the  snack 
bar  cafeteria  in  the  main  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  post  office. 

This  resolve  stemmed  from  a  situ¬ 
ation  wherein,  in  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Randolph-Sheppard 
Act,  the  Missouri  Bureau  for  the  Blind 
had  been  designated  as  the  licensing 
agency  in  that  state  for  blind-operated 
vending  stands  and  snack  bars,  and  had 
accordingly  installed  such  a  stand  in 
the  Kansas  City  main  post  office,  which 
subsequently  was  arbitrarily  transferred 
to  the  custody  of  a  postal  workers’  com¬ 
mittee  when  a  new  p>ostmaster  was 
appointed. 

Further  Dissension 

Unrest  within  the  organization  came 
to  the  fore  again  with  the  reading  of  a 
proposed  constitutional  amendment 
known  familiarly  as  the  “Card  amend¬ 
ment,”  as  it  was  attributed  to  the  first 
vice-president,  George  Card  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  In  effect,  the  amendment  was  to 
write  into  the  constitution  the  [powers 
and  duties  of  the  convention,  the  exec¬ 
utive  committee,  and  the  president. 

The  debate  centered  around  the  [pow¬ 
ers  of  the  president  in  general,  and,  in 
particular,  his  activities  in  specific  areas 
such  as:  appointing  all  committees  of 
the  Federation  except  the  executive 
committee;  coordinating  all  activities  of 
the  Federation  including  the  work  of 
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other  officers  and  of  committees;  and 
(this  was  another  vital  area  of  argu¬ 
ment)  the  hiring  and  firing  of  staff 
members  and  other  employees.  Appar¬ 
ently,  a  formerly  employed  executive 
secretary  had  been  ousted  by  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  a  segment  of  the  membership 
resented  this  action. 

There  was  nothing  really  new  or  dif¬ 
ferent  in  the  proposals  of  the  Card 
amendment  pertaining  to  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  duties.  It  simply  set  down  in 
black  and  white  the  president’s  activi- 
j  ties  for  the  past  eighteen  years  and 
'  asked  the  convention  to  write  them  into 
'  the  constitution.  This  the  convention 
did,  29-14,  but  not  until  after  long  and 
serious  debate  that  once  again  gave  por¬ 
tent  of  a  more  democratic  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  eventually  becoming  accepted 
by  and  for  the  Federation. 

The  discussion  centered  at  one  time 
on  the  president’s  jx>wer  to  sjiend  the 
Federation’s  money  on  a  day-to-day 
basis  without  consulting  anyone. 

“If  we  are  asking  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  to  confer  with  us,  the  blind,  on 
the  use  of  federal  funds,  it  is  hypo¬ 
critical  of  us  not  to  grant  the  same 
courtesy  to  our  own  people,’’  spoke  an 
opponent  of  presidential  autCKrracy  from 
the  floor.  He  was  referring  to  the  so- 
called  Kennedy  bill  now  before  the 
Senate.  This  bill  and  similar  legisla- 
•  tion  intnxluced  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  would  direct  the  states  to 
consult  with  the  organized  blind  in 
matters  involving  the  exjienditure  of 
.  federal  funds  for  use  by  the  blind. 

This  statement  concerning  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Federation’s  $125,000 
budget  and  the  following  statements 
were  contributed  by  a  member  of  the 
organization’s  executive  committee. 
He  is  a  westerner,  a  lawyer.  He 
manifested  the  ability  to  understand 
how  the  Federation  appeared  to  out¬ 
siders— to  the  public,  to  the  government, 
to  agencies  for  the  blind.  His  logic  and 


impersonal,  forthright  delivery  seemed 
to  synthesize  and  give  voice  to  the  hop>es 
of  all  opposed  to  the  alleged  autocratic 
behavior  of  the  hierarchy. 

“As  it  stands  now,’’  he  said,  “the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  is  a  hollow  shell.  The 
executive  committee  is  chosen  from  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  membership.  It 
should  represent  the  several  states  in 
such  internal  affairs  as  the  hiring  and 
firing  of  the  staff  and  the  handling  of 
our  budget. 

“This  growing  organization  has  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  the  public  and  its  own 
members  to  govern  its  own  finances. 
We  are  mature  enough  so  we  don’t 
have  to  say  ‘you  make  our  decisions  for 
us,  please.’  With  all  the  good  workers 
we  have  in  our  organization  we  should 
be  able  to  discuss  our  problems  and 
make  intelligent  decisions  that  repre¬ 
sent  what’s  best  for  our  individual  chap¬ 
ters,  our  state  organizations,  and  our 
national  federation.  If  we  can’t— we’d 
better  stop  all  this  criticizing  of  agen¬ 
cies  for  the  blind  for  making  decisions 
for  us.” 

Harking  back  to  the  hierarchy- 
directed  censuring  of  the  Illinois  chap¬ 
ter  for  discussing  improvements  for  the 
National  Federation  among  the  states 
themselves,  he  said; 

“We  are  going  to  keep  right  on  ex¬ 
pressing  ourselves  any  time  we  think 
we  have  something  to  say  in  the  interest 
of  blind  people.”  Referring  to  demo¬ 
cratic  principles  of  management,  he 
stated:  “Responsibility  must  be  spread 
throughout  our  authorized  committees— 
just  as  it  is  in  any  well-run  organization. 
We  must  have  clear-cut  accounting  pro¬ 
cedures  and  reporting  procedures.” 

Perhaps  heralding  things  to  come,  be¬ 
fore  the  vote  on  the  amendment  was 
taken,  a  delegate  asked  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  be  tabled  and  a  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  to  study  and  rewrite  the  entire 
constitution  of  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind. 
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NEW  YORK  LffiRARY  EXPANDS 
SERVICE  TO  BLIND  CHILDREN 


Children ’s  Specialist  Appointed 

A  pr(x;ram  designed  to  improve  and  The  children’s  specialist  will  provide 
expand  library  service  to  blind  children  expert  reading  guidance  to  blind  chil- 
has  been  launched  by  the  New  York  dren  and  their  parents,  will  encourage 
Public  Library’s  Library  for  the  Blind,  the  use  of  the  library’s  resources,  and 
To  carry  out  the  combined  research  and  will  attempt  to  extend  service  to  blind 
service  program,  the  library  has  ap-  children  within  the  library’s  federal 
pointed  Effie  Lee  Morris  to  the  newly  district  who  are  not  yet  being  reached, 
created  post  of  children’s  specialist.  In  addition,  her  work  during  the  cora- 
M  iss  .Morris  is  the  first  children’s  li-  ing  year  will  include  a  survey  of  exist- 
brarian  in  any  of  the  nation’s  public  ing  library  facilities  for  young  readen 
libraries  to  be  assigned  to  work  with  and  the  development  of  standards  of 
blind  youngsters.  satisfactory  service.  The  results  of  the 


people 


Effie  Lee  Morris,  newly 
appointed  children's  specialist, 
at  the  American  Library 
Association  convention  in  San 
Francisco,  where  she  received 
the  coveted  Dutton-Macroe 
Award.  She  is  seen  here  visiting 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  booth  at  the  convention. 
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Study  and  service  program  will  be  made 
available  to  libraries  throughout  the 
country. 

Another  phase  of  the  project  will  be 
an  inventory  of  titles  now  available  in 
braille  and  talking  book  form,  and  a 
study  of  jx)tential  sources  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  needed  titles.  Available 
books  will  be  evaluated,  and  annotated 
reading  guides  and  program  lists  will 
be  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  children, 
parents  and  teachers.  Miss  Morris  will 
report  her  findings  to  the  Library  of 
Congress,  which,  through  federal  ap¬ 
propriation,  supplies  the  great  majority 
of  books  to  the  country’s  twenty-eight 
regional  libraries  for  the  blind,  and  to 
existing  volunteer  groups  which  pro¬ 
duce  braille  and  talking  books. 

Meeting  the  Need 

The  library  will  also  commission  the 
preparation  of  titles  needed  and  not 
due  to  be  received  from  existing  sources, 
and  will  investigate  new'  methods  and 
materials  needed  to  supply  them. 

Library  service  to  blind  children  was 
extremely  limited  until  1952,  when  the 
Library  of  Congress  was  authorized  to 
use  federal  funds  to  produce  juvenile 
books  for  distribution  by  the  regional 
libraries  for  the  blind.  The  federal  dis¬ 
trict  served  by  the  New  York  Library 
includes  Long  Island,  Connecticut, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  as 
well  as  Greater  New  York.  The  present 
project  was  made  possible  by  a  grant 
from  the  New  York  Community  Trust 
and  a  bequest  from  the  late  Misses  Mary 
L.  and  Jane  W.  Williams. 

Effie  Lee  Morris,  the  new  children’s 
specialist,  has  been  with  the  New  York 
Public  Library  since  1955.  She  attended 
the  University  of  Chicago  and  Western 
Reserve  University,  from  which  she  re¬ 
ceived  the  bachelor  of  arts  and  the 
bachelor  and  master  of  library  science 
degrees.  From  1946  to  1955,  she  servcfl 
the  Cleveland  Public  Library  system  as 


a  children’s  librarian,  except  for  a  one- 
year  leave  of  absence  to  teach  courses  in 
library  service  to  children  at  Atlanta 
University’s  School  of  Library  Science. 
She  has  served  with  the  American  Li¬ 
brary  Association  as  secretary  of  its 
Children’s  Services  Division,  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  its  New'bery-Caldecott  Awards 
Committee,  and  as  chairman  of  its  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Books  Committee.  She  is 
currently  advertising  manager  of  Top 
of  the  News,  the  official  publication  of 
the  children’s  and  young  adult  services 
division  rtf  the  organization. 

Recently  Received 
Dutton  Macrae  Award 

On  July  16,  Miss  Morris  w'as  pre¬ 
sented  with  the  annual  $1,000  E.  P. 
Dutton-John  Macrae  Award  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Library  Service  to  Chil¬ 
dren  and  Young  People.  The  award  w'as 
given  to  Miss  Morris  for  her  project, 
“Programming  for  Children  in  Public 
Libraries.’’  Presentation  was  made  at 
the  Seventy-seventh  .Annual  Conference 
of  the  .American  Library  .Association,  in 
San  Francisco.  The  award  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1952  by  the  E.  P.  Dutton  Com¬ 
pany  in  honor  of  tw'o  former  presidents 
of  the  publishing  firm. 

The  citation  read  in  part: 

“Throughout  her  career  Effie  Lee 
Morris  has  shown  vision,  creative  power, 
and  a  rare  understanding  of  human  and 
social  values.  In  the  development  of 
programs  and  activities  for  children  she 
is  creative  and  enthusiastic,  and  her 
achievements  in  this  respect  warrant 
recognition.  The  project  for  which  this 
award  is  granted,  ‘Programming  for 
Children  in  Public  Libraries,’  provides 
an  opportunity  to  bring  the  harvest  of 
her  exjjerience  and  knowledge  to  the 
aid  of  others  to  whom  it  should  be  an 
inspiration  .  .  .  and  the  manual,  when 
it  appears  in  book  form,  will  be  a  sig¬ 
nificant  contribution  to  the  literature 
on  service  to  children.  .  .  .’’ 
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Editorially  Speaking 


It  was  our  privilege  to  attend  part  of 
this  year’s  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind  conference  in  Minneapolis.  This 
was  the  first  time  we  had  ever  attended 
the  annual  meeting  of  this  organiza¬ 
tion:  and,  following  the  theory  that 
registering  first  impressions  is  useful, 
we  present  here  a  few  such  impressions. 

There  was  a  pronounced  feeling  of 
unity  of  purjx)se  in  the  gathering,  whidi 
was  made  up  of  representatives  of  work¬ 
shops  for  the  blind  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  I'he  fact  is  (and  it  is  apparent 
when  one  observes  the  group  firsthand) 
that  the  membership  of  NIB  is  cooper¬ 
ative.  Individual  members  from  the 
various  shops  ami  agencies  are  conver¬ 
sant  with  the  situations  of  the  others; 
whatever  competition  or  professional 
rivalry  may  ever  be  found  in  other 
areas  of  work  for  the  blind,  there  truly 
is  a  minimum  of  this  sort  of  thing 
among  the  workshops.  There  is,  among 
its  administrators  and  to  an  encourag¬ 
ing  extent  among  staff  personnel,  one 
is  led  to  judge,  a  genuine  concern  for 
blind  people,  which  expresses  itself  first 
in  terms  of  the  responsibility  of  a  work¬ 
shop  to  provide  a  helpful  service  for 
blind  individuals,  and  at  the  same  time, 
in  a  justifiable  compulsion  to  achieve 
and  to  maintain  the  highest  business 
efficiency  consonant  with  the  primary 
aim  of  service. 

All  of  the  foregoing  is  observable  at 
a  meeting  such  as  the  one  in  .Minne¬ 
apolis.  National  Imlustries  for  the  Blind 
can  be  expected  to  be  composed  of  those 
shops  whose  administrations  aspire  to 
the  highest  attainable  standards  of  serv¬ 
ice  to  blind  people  and  of  business  ef¬ 
ficiency.  But  no  one  who  is  at  all  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  total  workshop  picture 
in  this  country  can  fail  to  know  that 


there  are  other  shops  whose  prograim 
cannot  be  so  described.  Until  measures 
are  taken  to  correct  conditions  in  some 
shops  that  violate  respect  for  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  workers  employed,  the  op¬ 
eration  of  such  shops  not  only  is  un 
justifiable  but  must  be  condemned. 

While  well-deserved  approbation  of 
NIB  is  expressed  on  the  one  hand,  the 
first-time  visitor  to  the  conference 
also  has  questions  that  might  point 
to  goals  still  not  achieved.  The  new¬ 
comer  could,  on  the  basis  of  discussions 
audited  in  the  formal  meetings  and  in 
corridor  remarks,  easily  suspect  that 
something  was  still  needed  in  the  way 
of  constant  rapport  on  the  ultimate 
purp)oses  of  w'orkshops  for  the  blind. 
The  hard  realities  of  business  compe¬ 
tition,  labor  efficiency  or  inefficiency, 
labor  turnover,  marketing  and  selling, 
product  inspection  and  testing  —  such 
realities  complicate  and  make  more  dif¬ 
ficult  the  maintenance  of  high  standards 
of  service  to  blind  persons,  an  ideal  that 
some  shops  find  more  difficult  to  achieve 
than  others.  To  the  extent  that  some 
fall  short,  there  is  need  to  remind  and 
exhort  as  to  goals  to  keep  in  mind. 

One  must  criticize  only  with  hesitancy 
what  seems  like  slow  acceptance  of  uni¬ 
form  standards  of  service  and  of  prod¬ 
ucts  and  efficiency,  taking  into  account 
the  peculiar  problems  of  individual 
shops.  .And  anyway,  considering  the 
original  circumstances  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  NIB  into  a  nation-wide  associ¬ 
ation  of  workshops— the  need  for  facili¬ 
tating  allocation  of  production  and 
sales  in  government  contracts  under  the 
Wagner-O’Day  Act— it  is  to  be  expected 
that  the  emphasis  up>on  that  program 
has  commanded  the  major  attention  of 
the  organization.  Nevertheless,  the  Min- 
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neapolis  meeting  did  also  concern  itself 
with  workshop  activities  outside  the 
Wagner-O’Day  program. 

What  seemed  to  us  the  outstanding 
confirmation  of  the  validity  of  the  NIB 
organization,  at  the  Minneapolis  meet¬ 
ing,  was  the  generous  participation  and 
contribution  of  several  successful  exec¬ 
utives  of  industries  in  the  Minneapolis 
community.  These  busy  men  gave  freely 
and  enthusiastically  of  their  valuable 
time  and  expierience  in  their  respective 
specializations  because  they  obviously 
were  “sold”  on  the  program  and  aims 
of  NIB.  Their  presence,  their  interest 
and  their  realistic  approach  to  solving 
successfully  the  problems  of  employing 
labor,  serving  human  beings,  and  pro¬ 
ducing  goods  and  selling  them  at  a 
profit  were  to  this  “outsider”  an  inspi¬ 
ration. 

In  this  connection,  we  must  close, 
without  enthusiasm,  on  the  most  critical 
note  of  all.  The  participating  business 
specialists  brought  to  the  discussions  a 
wealth  of  practical  experience  and  sug¬ 
gestions  for  applying  certain  business 
principles  to  workshop  operations.  In 
view  of  their  valuable  contribution,  it 
seemed  to  us  a  bit  ungracious,  as  well 
as  short-sighted,  to  have  even  an  isolated 
instance  or  two  of  deprecation  of  their 
ideas.  One  might  even  be  pardoned 
a  momentary  seme  of  futility  about  the 
hope  that  every  w'orkshop  employing 
blind  people  might  avail  itself  of  the 
benefits  of  such  an  exchange  of  exjjeri- 
ence.  If  industry  values  the  services  of 
these  specialists  as  highly  as  it  does,  could 
it  not  be  that  they  could  be  similarly 
valuable  to  workshops  if  appropriated 
thoughtfully  and  with  due  regard  for 
the  differences  in  ultimate  purposes  be¬ 
tween  “outside”  industry  and  work¬ 
shops  for  blind  people? 

Some  of  the  material  presented  by 
participants  in  the  Minneapolis  meet¬ 
ing  is  scheduled  for  future  publication 
in  these  pages.— H.M.L. 


Hindsight 


By  M.  Robert  Barnett 

DE- SEGREGATION  OF  THE  SIGHTED? 

Many  of  us  will  recall  that  there  have 
been  on  occasion  in  the  past  some 
rather  definite  opinions  as  to  whether 
a  sighted  member  of  the  AAWB  should 
or  could  become  its  president.  The  be¬ 
lief  of  many  that  the  president  of  our 
Asscjciation  should  always  be  a  blind 
person  was  openly  stated  on  several  oc¬ 
casions,  and  it  was  clear  that  those  who 
held  that  view  were  genuinely  sincere 
and  reasonable  in  their  argument  that 
the  presidency  was  one  of  the  few  op¬ 
portunities  for  a  blind  jjerson  to  demon¬ 
strate  leadership  abilities. 

It  is  apparent,  how’ever,  that  not 
everyone  would  agree  with  a  policy  that 
w'ould  irrevocably  prohibit  the  election 
of  a  sighted  person  to  A.\WB  presi¬ 
dency.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  w'hen  the 
constitution  of  the  .\ssocation  wjes 
amended  at  Chicago  in  1957,  provision 
for  the  automatic  succession  of  the  first 
vice-president  to  the  presidency  was 
adopted  with  no  question  directed  to 
this  point.  This  happ)ened  in  the  full 
knowledge  that  a  sighted  individual 
was  then  the  incumbent  first  vice- 
president. 

Despite  some  individual  differences 
of  opinion,  there  has  always  been  in 
.\.\\VB  a  rather  universal  agreement 
that  one  of  our  professional  and  philo¬ 
sophical  principles  is  that  blindness  and 
sight  should  ideally  be  almost  equally 
mingled  in  programs  of  effort  on  behalf 
of  blind  {>ersons— meaning  that  AAWB 
has  not  felt  that  service  programs  for 
blind  persons  are  best  conducted  either 
by  an  all-sighted  leadership  or  by  a 
leadership  which  totally  excludes 
sighted  jversons. 
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It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  was  a  100 
per  cent  enthusiastic  response  to  the 
new  president’s  appearance  on  the  plat¬ 
form  when  the  AAWB  1958  convention 
opened  in  Philadelphia  on  July  27. 
There  are  many  who  felt  that  the  sin¬ 
cerity,  the  insight  and  the  inspiration 
of  a  sighted  man  somehow  got  the  con¬ 
vention  off  on  a  keynote  whose  level  has 
never  been  higher.  The  remarkable  in¬ 
stinct  of  H.  A.  (Pete)  Wood  for  human 
service,  his  objective  acceptance  of  all 
blind  persons,  and  his  compatibility 
with  the  subjective  philosophical  atti¬ 
tudes  of  all  who  are  blind  stood  out  to 
a  noteworthy  degree. 

If  any  sighted  person  had  to  be  cho¬ 
sen  to  help  clarify  whether  traditional 
views  have  been  right  or  wrong,  H.  A. 
Wood  is  a  happy  choice.  Now,  on  be¬ 
half  of  all  workers  for  the  blind  who 
are  not  blind.  President  Wood  may 
demonstrate  whether  there  can  be  de¬ 
segregation  of  the  sighted. 

POSITIVES  AND  NEGATIVES 

It  has  always  been  of  keen  personal 
interest  to  me  as  a  blind  person  to  con¬ 
sider  whether  when  groups  of  us  get 
together  we  contribute  positively  to 
public  attitudes  about  blindness.  I 
think  all  of  us  will  agpree  that  large 
numbers  of  blind  |)ers<>ns  milling  in  and 
out  of  a  hotel  at  one  of  our  several  con¬ 
ventions  certainly  do  attract  attention. 
We  know  that  we  become  objects  of 
curiosity  to  all  hotel  personnel  as  well 
as  to  other  guests  who  might  have  had 
the  temerity  to  get  a  room  in  that  hotel 
at  the  same  time. 

I  was  therefore  particularly  inter¬ 
ested  in  parts  of  a  news  article  in 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor  under 
the  byline  of  .Staff  W^riter  Robert  A. 
Wilkin,  who  is  represented  elsewhere 
in  this  issue  by  an  unedited  convention 
rejx)rt  written  for  the  Neio  Outlook. 
The  tone  of  the  Monitor  re|X)rt  may  or 
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may  not  have  been  set  by  the  editorial 
jx?ncil,  but  in  any  case  it  seems  to  be 
one  of  commendation  for  blind  people; 
and  since  it  is  so,  I  cannot  help  but 
wonder  that  a  sophisticated  newspaper 
should  be  so  greatly  impressed  by  the 
normalcy  of  the  convention  conduct 
of  'blind  people,  or  why  there  is  this 
implied  astonishment  that  we  who  are 
blind  are  normal. 

The  following  are  excerpts  from  the 
item,  indicating  the  p>ositive— or  would 
\ou  say  that  in  the  context  of  such  a 
report  they  are  negative?— attitudes  of 
the  public: 

The  annual  national  convention  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  held 
this  year  in  Boston’s  Hotel  Somerset,  may 
long  stand  as  a  bright  example  of  how  a 
convention  should  be  run. 

It  began  within  minutes  of  the  sched¬ 
uled  starting  time  on  Friday  morning, 
adjourned  at  5  p.m.  “on  the  nose”  on 
Monday.  In  between,  a  vast  amount  of 
resolutions  and  orders  pertaining  to  the 
more  enlightened  integration  of  this 
minority  into  society  was  discussed  and 
voted  upon. . . . 

At  the  convention  were  farmers,  nuclear 
physicists,  lawyers,  factory  workers,  crafts¬ 
men,  independent  businessmen,  housewives, 
and  schoolteachers. 

Some  are  financially  independent.  Othen 
are  not. . . . 

Observers  at  the  convention  were  im- ) 
pressed  with  the  quiet  efficiency  and  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  members,  their  innate 
good  humor,  their  working  conversance 
with  parliamentary  procedure,  world, 
national,  and  community  affairs,  their  zeal 
for  study  and  forthright  kindness  to  all. 

In  uncounted  ways  they  demonstrated 
that,  as  they  claim,  blindness  is  not  a 
handicap  —  it  is  simply  a  nuisance.  What¬ 
ever  limitations  may  be  involved  seem  to 
lie  in  the  thought  of  the  sighted  beholder, 
not  with  the  majority  of  our  sightless 
citizens. 
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TOPPING  THE  TOPPER 


In  the  June  edition  of  “Hindsight" 
we  published  a  narrative  which  com¬ 
prised  a  running  account  of  tall  stories 
about  incidents  of  an  amusing  —  and 
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sometimes  even  embarrassing— nature  in 
which  blind  persons  have  been  in¬ 
volved.  We  called  the  item  “Can  you 
Top  This?”  Among  reactions  received 
was  a  letter  from  W.  Earl  Quay,  indus¬ 
trial  consultant  at  the  Pennsylvania  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Blind  in  Harrisburg. 
His  story,  we  think  you  will  agree,  is 
taller  in  at  least  one  respect,  and  there¬ 
fore  might  well  lay  claim  to  having 
topped  the  toppers: 

This  is  one  that  happened  to  me  in 
Detroit  and  one  which  I  always  like  to 
recall: 


One  day,  I  groped  my  way  to  a  busy 
street  corner  and  was  waiting  at  the  curb 
for  some  slight  lull  in  the  traffic,  or  for 
some  kind  soul  to  assist  me  across  the 
street.  As  I  waited,  a  voice  from  far  above 
me  said:  “May  I  help  you  across?”  I  looked 
almost  vertically  upward  to  the  source  of 
the  voice  and  accepted  the  offer,  thinking: 
“My  God,  what  a  man  he  is.”  The  gentle¬ 
man  then  took  my  arm,  or  rather  my 
shoulder  and  we  waited  a  long  moment 
for  the  traffic  with  me  wondering  how- 
anybody  could  be  so  tall.  When  the  street 
cleared,  we  proceeded  across  and,  Lo  and 
Behold,  it  had  four  feet  instead  of  two 
and  iron  shoes.  My  gigantic  helper  turned 
out  to  be  a  cop  on  horseback. 


Research  In  Review 


Conducted  by  Herbert  Rusalem,  Ed.D. 

Editor's  Note:  This  department,  which  has  appeared  on  an  experimental  basis  for  several  months,  has  now 
become  a  regular  feature  of  the  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind.  Dr.  Rusalem,  who  will  continue  to  conduct  the 
column,  is  director  of  professional  training  at  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York;  and 
associate  professor  of  education  at  Long  Island  University,  also  in  Brooklyn.  His  most  recently  completed 
research,  to  be  published  in  the  near  future,  is  The  Vocational  Adjustment  of  the  Deaf-Blind  Adult,  one  aspect 
of  o  multi-disciplinary  study  of  the  deaf-blind  individual  spansored  by  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  in 
cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  and  directed  by  George  E.  Keane, 


assistant  executive 

“Music  Therapy  in  the  Rehabilitation  of 
the  Adult  Blind,”  by  Robert  K.  Unkefer. 
Undated.  Topeka,  Kansas.  Services  for 
the  Blind,  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare  of  Kansas. 

Within  the  past  quarter  century,  at¬ 
tempts  have  b^n  made  to  study  and 
use  the  qualities  of  music  to  achieve 
desired  ends  in  shaping  or  influencing 
men's  behavior.  It  was  hoped  that  a 
science  of  music  could  be  developetl 
through  which  a  systematic  use  of  music 
could  be  charted  which  would  assist 
in  the  solution  of  human  problems. 
Out  of  this  study  has  emerged  the  field 
of  music  therapy  which  jierceives  itself 
as  one  of  the  helping  professions  ca¬ 
pable  of  assuming  a  significant  role  on 
the  rehabilitation  team. 

Music  has  a  distinguished  history  in 


director  at  IHB. 

the  education  of  the  blind.  The  litera¬ 
ture  in  this  area  is  rich  and  suggests 
that  educators  have  long  seen  the  value 
of  music  as  a  vocational  and  avocational 
tool.  As  a  result,  many  schools  for  the 
blind  have  rich  music  curricula  and  are 
well  equipped  with  instruments  and  in¬ 
struction.  However,  little  has  been  done 
to  assess  the  values  of  music  in  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  blind.  In  1955,  Jane 
Eddy  Schapiro,  working  at  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  with  this 
reviewer  as  one  of  her  advisers,  pre¬ 
pared  a  doctoral  thesis  on  “A  Tech¬ 
nique  of  Using  the  Piano  in  the  Re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  Blind  .Adult.”  The 
emphasis  in  that  paper  was  upon  the 
techniques  of  instruction  in  piano 
which  Dr.  Schapiro  had  found  useful 
in  extensive  teaching  experience  with 
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blind  adults.  However,  it  left  largely 
unanswered  the  questions  concerning 
the  possible  usefulness  of  music  therapy 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  blind  adults, 
which  the  Unkefer  study  attempts  to 
analyze. 

THE  STUDY.  Under  a  grant  from  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  a 
research  project  was  undertaken  at  the 
Kansas  Rehabilitation  Center  for  the 
Blind  to  establish  a  “broad  scojjed  mu¬ 
sic  therapy  program  directly  related  to 
the  particular  needs  of  the  clients  par¬ 
ticipating  in  it.”  The  project  was  con¬ 
ducted  for  two  years,  during  which  a 
number  of  activities  were  carried  for¬ 
ward,  including  music  testing,  individ¬ 
ual  and  group  participation  in  music 
of  various  types,  and  individual  music 
service  to  meet  the  physical  and  emo¬ 
tional  needs  of  the  client  as  revealed  by 
the  rehabilitation  team.  In  addition, 
the  experimenter  evaluated  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  made  periodic  reports.  The 
staff  of  the  project,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  Center  staff,  included  a  full-time 
project  director  and  a  part-time  research 
assistant,  both  of  whom  were  profes¬ 
sionally  trained  music  therapists. 

THE  FINDINGS  A  number  of  problems 
were  discovered  in  the  course  of  pro¬ 
viding  music  therapy  service  to  groups 
of  clients.  In  this  framework,  the  ac¬ 
tivities  were  largely  recreational— group 
singing,  listening,  dancing,  and  playing 
rhythm  instruments.  In  terms  of  the  de¬ 
gree  of  participation  and  its  value  as 
an  informal  entertainment  device,  the 
music  therapy  group  had  some  success. 
However,  the  staff  raised  questions 
about  its  therapeutic  contribution  to 
the  Center  clients.  Some  staff  concern 
was  expressed  in  relation  to  the  failure 
of  clients  to  assume  res|X)nsibility  for 
the  group  rather  than  to  respond  to  the 
“ability  of  the  staff  leader  to  manipu¬ 
late,  cajole,  or  entertain.”  Attempts 
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study  had  value  primarily  as  recreationt  ^,35 
and  diversion.  It-  was  decided  that,  if  jjgj, 
diversional  purposes  were  to  be  served  Quen 
by  such  a  program,  the  experience  of 
this  project  suggested  the  use  of  volun- 
teers  rather  than  expensive  professional* 
services.  It  is  noted  that  music  therapy  , 
groups  appear  to  function  therapeuti- 
cally  only  when  the  participants  per- 
ceive  themselves  as  a  group  and  derive  5^^] 
therapeutic  gains  from  the  group  dy- 
namics  of  the  situation.  The  groups  in  gjj. 
this  study  did  not  achieve  this  level  of  jjijp 
participation.  jjjg, 

Additional  experience  was  obtained  jgjj 
in  working  individually  with  sixty-one  3  j., 
Center  clients,  representing  about  four-  gj^, 
fifths  of  the  total  case  load  during  the  j 
study  period.  Most  clients  were  as-  j  jjgi 
signed  for  eleven  weeks,  although  the 
range  was  from  three  weeks  to  fourteen  ||^| 
months.  The  time  spent  in  individual  3n( 
sessions  with  the  music  therapist  varied 
from  five  one-hour  periods  per  week  to  I 
a  minimum  of  two  half-hour  sessions  [ 
per  week.  The  sessions  were  devoted  to  I  Jq 
individual  instruction  in  singing  or  ! 
playing  an  instrument  and  in  free  lis-  | 
tening  periods.  The  Center  supervisor,  |  qj 
the  music  therapist,  and  the  rehabilita-  i 
tion  counselor  made  independent  judg-  (jj 
ments  on  each  of  the  sixty-one  clients,  f 
indicating  whether  he  believed  that  |' 
work  with  the  music  therapist  was  sig-  : 
nificant  either  in  the  diagnostic  or  ad-  ^g 
justment  phase  of  the  total  rehabilita-  j  gg 
tion  program  of  the  Center.  At  least  one  t  (j, 
member  of  the  three-man  evaluating  [  {j. 
team  felt  that  a  significant  contribution  |  q, 
had  been  made  by  music  therapy  in  77  j 
per  cent  of  the  cases.  At  least  two  mem-  ‘  j, 
bers  of  the  evaluating  team  perceived 
this  contribution  in  49  per  cent  of  the  | 
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cases,  and  all  three  members  of  the  team 
agreed  on  the  significance  of  the  con¬ 
tribution  in  23  per  cent  of  the  cases.  In 
effect,  unanimity  in  regard  to  the  posi¬ 
tive  role  of  music  therapy  in  the  Kansas 
Center  was  found  only  in  about  one 
case  in  every  four.  When  music  therapy 
was  judged  to  have  made  a  contribu¬ 
tion,  this  contribution  was  more  fre¬ 
quently  seen  as  occurring  in  the  “ad¬ 
justment,”  rather  than  the  diagnostic 
phase  of  the  rehabilitation  process. 

Six  case  stories  are  used  to  illustrate 
the  conclusion  that  the  function  of  the 
music  therapist  is  more  than  recrea¬ 
tional  or  diversional.  The  author  of  the 
study  suggests  that  the  results  justify 
further  experimentation  and  use  of  mu¬ 
sic  therapy  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
blind  persons.  It  is  thought  that  “music 
therapy  cannot  be  used  successfully  un¬ 
less  it  is  part  of  a  total  program  where 
I  a  constant  interchange  of  information 
among  all  therapists  is  assured  both  by 
the  administrator’s  decision  and  by  the 
staff’s  seeking  attitude.” 

IMPLICATIONS.  It  would  be  simple, 
and  probalbly  valid,  to  indicate  that  the 
research  methodology  and  techniques 
employed  in  this  study  are  questionable, 
throwing  some  of  the  findings  into 
I  doubt.  If  this  is  all  that  can  be  done, 
there  is  little  justification  for  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  this  review  of  research. 
Clearly,  it  is  important  to  caution  the 
reader  about  accepting  wholeheartedly 
the  results  of  this  study  as  reliable  in- 
^  dications  of  the  values  and  shortcom¬ 
ings  of  music  therapy  and  how  this  new 
discipline  may  contribute  to  rehabili¬ 
tation  programs  for  blind  persons.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  limitations  of  the  study, 
this  caution  is  now  offered,  but  it  seems 
that  a  more  important  implication  for 
our  field  is  manifest  in  this  study. 

The  following  comment  is  therefore 
incidental  to  the  study  in  question, 
though  occasioned  by  it. 


The  field  of  service  to  the  blind  has 
only  recently  responded  to  research  as 
an  instrument  which  may  assist  agencies 
to  solve  critical  problems.  There  are 
still  situations  in  which  administrators 
and  staffs  are  “dragging  their  feet,”  in 
the  belief  that  there  is  no  alternative 
for  lengthy  experience  in  learning  the 
best  ways  of  solving  professional  prob¬ 
lems  in  our  field.  However,  within  re¬ 
cent  years,  the  response  to  research  has 
been  gratifying.  Agencies  throughout  the 
country  have  applied  for  research  grants 
and  have  developed  effective  projects. 
We  are  still  in  the  period  of  “tryout.” 
Some  of  us  are  still  skeptical  about  the 
value  of  research  as  an  instrument 
through  which  we  can  improve  the 
quality  of  service  to  blind  p>ersons.  Oth¬ 
ers  still  reject  the  research  process  as  an 
intellectual  exercise  which  may  be  com¬ 
mendable  on  other  grounds,  but  which 
lacks  the  potentialities  for  throwing 
light  upon  practical  problems. 

Because  some  of  our  colleagues  still 
approach  research  cautiously,  those  of 
us  who  perform  the  research  function 
have  a  heavy  responsibility.  If  the  re¬ 
sults  of  years  of  work  in  research  are 
thrown  into  doubt  because  of  methodo¬ 
logical  limitations,  we  cannot  expect  to 
develop  confidence  among  administra¬ 
tors  and  practitioners.  Unless  our  re¬ 
search  meets  the  standards  of  compe¬ 
tency  and  skill  which  are  considered 
minimal  in  professional  circles,  we  face 
the  risk  of  disenchanting  our  colleagues 
in  service  to  the  blind.  Those  under¬ 
taking  research  into  the  problems  of 
blindness  can  find  little  refuge  in  our 
current  attitudes  toward  research  to  ex¬ 
plain  away  our  inadequacies.  The  field 
is  hungry  for  new  answers  to  old  ques¬ 
tions  and  it  is  turning  to  research  peo¬ 
ple  for  clues  and  direction.  Only  by 
maintaining  the  highest  standards  of 
research  practice  can  we  expect  to  fill 
this  function  and  to  be  of  practical 
value  to  blind  persons. 
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War  Blinded  Veterans  in  a  Post  War 
Setting.  Warren  Bledsoe,  editor,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  1958.  260p.  .SI. 50.  Reviewed  by 
Frederick  J.  Ferris.* 

Cian  any  results  be  seen  from  govern¬ 
ment  programs  to  rehabilitate  blinded 
veterans?  Are  there  other  factors  which 
have  a  powerful  effect  on  life  patterns 
follow’ing  the  onset  of  blindness?  These 
broad  questions  give  direction  to  the 
plan  and  analysis  of  the  most  extensive 
research  project  to  date  on  blinded 
veterans.  Blindness  complicates  most 
phases  of  life  and  there  is  often  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  ascribe  all  the  complications 
of  a  blind  person’s  life  to  lack  of  sight. 
The  disability  may  exaggerate  some 
problems  and  mask  still  others.  In  this 
study  the  underlying  concern  was  on 
those  “factors  which  determine  stability 
or  instability  in  conflict  when  personal 
iworale  is  under  the  stress  of  loss  of  eye¬ 
sight.” 

Essentially  the  study  was  a  search  for 
two  basic  sub-groups:  one  of  individuals 
“who  have  their  mind  made  up,  know’ 
where  they  are  going,  what  they  want 
to  do  and  how'  to  do  it”;  the  other  of 
persons  who  “are  troubled  by  ill-match¬ 
ing  preoccupations  which  are  difficult 
to  sort  and  use  either  for  personal  bene¬ 
fit  or  the  go(Hl  of  others.”  A  major  con¬ 
cern  was  whether  the  latter  may  be 
helped  toward  resolving  their  conflicts. 
Considering  all  factors  —  individual 
attributes,  social  influences  and  hu¬ 
man  events  —  a  fundamental  question 
emerges:  Does  what  seems  to  be  a  cause 
carry  beneath  it  a  more  deep-rcKited 
cause?  The  analysis  is  described  as  “a 
search  for  the  distinction  between  the 

*  Mr.  heiris  is  sociat  ptanning  consullanl 
with  the  American  t-'oundation  for  the  Hlind. 


facts  of  nature  and  strong  clues  that 
human  intervention  has  produced  an 
effect.” 

The  significance  of  this  study  lies 
Ijoth  in  the  w’ealth  of  material  as 
sembled  and  the  findings  derived  from 
the  reported  data.  Interviews  were  con- 
ducted  by  social  workers  with  98  per 
cent  (1949)  of  the  known  non-hospital- 
ized  blinded  veterans  with  service- 
connected  disabilities  incurred  between 
the  beginning  of  World  War  II  and 
March  31,  1953.  The  study  gathered  a 
greater  quantity  of  specific  facts  con¬ 
cerning  a  group  of  blind  people  than 
ever  was  assembled  before.  It  was  not 
designed  to  test  any  major  hypotheses, 
but  to  look  at  the  data  collected  in 
various  combinations.  The  reader  is 
provided  with  an  important  array  of 
vital  information,  reports  on  the  conse 
quences  of  the  government’s  rehabilita¬ 
tion  program,  and  suggestions  of  many 
areas  for  future  social  research. 

Basically,  three  types  of  information, 
based  on  1 17  items  in  the  interview  out¬ 
line,  were  obtained  on  each  veteran  in 
the  six  months  prior  to  March  31,  195S. 
These  were  events  and  conditions  ante¬ 
cedent  to  'blindness,  those  related  to 
blindness  and  training  for  blindness 
and  outcomes.  Sources  for  the  material 
were  the  veterans’  records,  information 
given  by  veterans  in  interviews,  and  the 
social  workers’  observations. 

Ninety  tables  present  data  clearly  and 
meaningfully.  Some  are  on  major  facts 
such  as  age,  amount  of  sight,  and  cause 
of  blindness.  Other  presentations  are 
centered  on  key  variables  where  differ¬ 
ences  and  similarities  associated  with 
them  are  explored  together,  such  as  pa¬ 
rental  resjx>nsibility,  education  before 
blindness,  presence  of  residual  vision, 
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age  at  which  disabled,  tioubt  of  the 
chances  of  seeing,  and  employment. 
There  is  also  some  detailed  inquiry  on 
vocational  rehabilitation  and  eclucation 
and  employment,  with  exploration  of 
many  asj>ects  of  each.  Some  variables 
were  clearly  more  closely  associated  than 
others,  but  nothing  approaching  uni¬ 
versal  or  controlling  variables  was 
found.  In  the  limited  space  available, 
only  a  few  of  the  tabulations  can  l)e 
mentioned  to  illustrate  the  sco|K‘  of  the 
study. 

The  median  age  of  the  group  was 
thirty-four  years;  only  eight  out  of  ten 
veterans  were  married;  and  three  out 
of  five  had  dependent  children.  Before 
blindness,  more  than  half  of  the  group 
had  reached  high  school,  and  70  per 
cent  had  received  cKcupational  train¬ 
ing.  Nearly  eight  out  of  ten  had  served 
in  the  army.  The  entire  group  averaged 
two  major  disabilities  although  certain 
veterans  had  as  many  as  eleven  disabili¬ 
ties.  Two  out  of  five  veterans  had  no 
useful  sight;  more  than  half  were 
blinded  by  injury;  and  three-quarters 
were  under  thirty  at  the  time  of  disa¬ 
bility.  Nearly  30  per  cent  complained 
of  hearing  difficulty. 

Half  of  the  men  were  employed,  and 
of  these  about  a  third  were  self-em¬ 
ployed.  The  greatest  number  worked 
between  forty  and  forty-nine  hours  a 
week;  half  of  them  did  not  require 
sighted  help;  and  over  80  per  cent  were 
satisfied  with  their  jobs.  Three  out  of 
five  owned  their  own  homes.  Nearly  93 
per  cent  did  not  use  guide  dogs;  70  per 
cent  were  not  able  to  read  braille;  00 
per  cent  did  not  use  canes. 

Veterans  with  dependent  children 
were  more  frequently  employed  than 
were  those  who  did  not  have  dependent 
children.  Better  educated  veterans  en¬ 
tered  vocational  rehabilitation  and  ed¬ 
ucation  with  greater  frequency  and  re¬ 
ceived  training  for  longer  pericxls. 
V^eterans  with  better  education  liefore 


blindness  had  a  proportionately  higher 
rate  of  employment.  Those  with  no  use¬ 
ful  sight  had  applied  more  frequently 
for  VA  vocational  rehabilitation,  and 
more  frequently  entered  training.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  veterans  using  guide 
dogs  were  without  useful  sight;  they 
read  braille  almost  three  times  as  often 
as  partially  seeing  men;  they  used  canes 
more  than  three  times  as  often. 

As  the  report  cautions,  no  attempt 
should  be  made  to  extract  from  the 
statistics  an  archetype  of  “the  blinded 
veteran.”  To  describe  the  average  or  the 
typical  blinded  veteran  is  not  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  even  larger  number  who  are 
different  from  the  average  or  typical. 
The  facts  “have  made  this  study  a  study 
of  differences,  as  well  as  experiences  and 
traits  shared.”  Each  veteran  had  a  “con¬ 
stellation  of  characteristics  which  was 
unique,  no  matter  how  much  he  may 
have  had  in  common  with  others.”  It 
was  believed  to  be  extremely  unlikely 
that  any  simple  causal  connection 
would  hold  uniformly  or  widely.  This 
underscores  the  importance  of  always 
recognizing  the  individuality  of  a  client 
in  planning  and  providing  services  for 
him  as  a  person  rather  than  as  a  type. 

While  recognizing  that  a  concept  of 
an  ideal  state  of  adjustment  to  blind¬ 
ness  was  at  best  a  very  loosely  defined 
one,  a  number  of  experientially  tested 
indicators  of  favorable  and  unfavorable 
states  of  adaptation  were  included  in 
the  schedule.  The  evaluation  by  the 
social  workers  on  twenty-five  such  items 
provideil  strong  indications  of  a  group 
“not  different”  from  other  groups  of 
veterans.  For  each  of  the  following  at 
least  90  per  cent  were  positive:  veterans 
thought  well  of  their  community;  hatl 
satisfactory  rapjxjrt  with  their  families, 
dill  not  show  signs  of  thinking  they  had 
received  too  much  attention;  and  ap- 
pearcil  able  to  cope  with  community 
attitudes  toward  blindness. 

For  two-thirds  of  the  veterans,  recom- 
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niendations  were  made  by  the  inter¬ 
viewers  for  VA  services,  including  social 
work,  prosthetics,  vocational  rehabili¬ 
tation  and  education,  medical  care,  and 
ophthalmology.  The  interview  outlines 
were  later  reviewed  to  estimate  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  need  for  more  help  from  the 
VA.  It  was  found  that  14  per  cent 
“clearly  had  urgent  need  for  additional 
V\  services.” 

The  study  concludes  that  two  basic 
institutions  of  society  appear  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  jx)werful  for  the  rehabilitative 
process:  strong  family  ties  and  educa¬ 
tion  before  blindness.  Disease,  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  injury,  emerged  as  a  greater 
hazard  to  rehabilitation,  and  inter¬ 
twined  with  diseases  was  doubt  alx)ut 
chances  of  seeing.  Multiple  disabilities 
also  worked  adversely. 

I'he  government  program  for  the  war 
blinded  intluenced  the  readaptation 
process  of  those  who  participated,  and 
it  appeared  that  the  more  wholehearted 
the  participation,  the  greater  the  inllu- 
ence  of  the  program.  I'he  value  of 
these  programs  was  seen  as  deeply  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  factors  of  family  ties 
and  prior  education.  I’hese  hospital  re¬ 
habilitation  measures  laid  a  firm  foun¬ 
dation  for  {X)st-hospital  rehabilitation 
and  education.  The  programs  have  paid 
dividends,  both  psychologically  and 
economically. 

Compensation  did  not  impede  the 
employment  of  half  of  the  veterans. 
There  was  no  basis  for  the  assumption 
that  compensation  was  a  primary  im¬ 
pediment  to  the  employment  of  the 
other  half,  when  they  are  considered  in 
the  light  of  factors  in  addition  to  blind¬ 
ness  which  make  employment  dilhcult. 

.Some  strain  was  rejxirted  from  the 
association  of  the  partially  seeing  and 
the  totally  blind  in  programs  for  the 
blind.  Many  signs  pointed  to  the  need 
for  the  development  of  better  tests  of 
function  when  there  is  partial  sight. 
Despite  many  hazards,  the  blinded  vet¬ 


erans  emerged  from  the  study  as  an  in¬ 
spiring  group  who  serve  and  enrich 
their  communities  and  their  country. 

In  appraising  the  tabulations  it 
should  be  recognized  that  the  compari¬ 
sons  made  were  internal  and  confined 
to  the  survey  group.  As  valuable  as  the 
facts  are,  they  would  have  additional 
meaning  if  data  were  available  for  com¬ 
parison  with  a  sighted  or  blind  control 
group.  .\ny  findings  of  this  study  relate 
to  blinded  veterans  and  cannot  be  ap 
plied  to  other  blind  groups  where  char¬ 
acteristics  such  as  age  and  amount  of 
rehabilitation  after  blindness  may  vary 
considerably.  The  survey  focused  essen¬ 
tially  on  problems  of  the  veteran  since 
blindness.  Relatively  little  was  known  I 
about  civilian  and  military  performance 
prior  to  blindness.  While  much  data  is 
provided  regarding  family  and  employ¬ 
ment  at  the  time  of  the  interview,  very 
little  is  available  regarding  these  prior 
to  blindness. 

'The  interview  summary  evaluation 
was  thought  of  as  an  average  of  twenty- 
five  judgments.  Care  should  be  taken  in 
appraising  the  reliability  of  any  single 
item  because  for  each  there  were  as 
many  judgments  as  there  were  inter¬ 
viewers— 392.  'There  is  no  indication  of 
any  rigorous  definition  used  for  such 
terms  as  “psychological  slumip,”  “com¬ 
posure  of  facial  expressions,”  “over¬ 
observant  of  the  faults  of  others”  or 
realistic  plans.  This  is  not  to  depreciate 
the  importance  of  these  factors,  but 
rather  to  caution  against  attributing 
too  precise  a  signification  to  the  obser- 
tions. 

I'his  book  furnishes  a  wealth  of  im¬ 
portant  information  on  the  character¬ 
istics,  achievements,  and  problems  of 
the  war  blinded  veterans.  I'he  study  is 
marked  by  fullness  in  presentation  of 
the  material  collected,  care  in  the  for¬ 
mulation  of  results,  and  the  avoidance 
of  hasty  generalizations  and  unfounded 
causalities.  The  data  should  strengthen 
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efforts  to  expand  and  improve  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  adequate  services  for  disabled 
persons.  The  study  demonstrates  the 
value  of  well  conceived  and  amply  sup¬ 
ported  programs  both  for  the  blind 
individual  and  society. 


Life  at  My  Fingertips,  by  Robert  J. 

Smiihdas.  Garden  City,  New  York; 

Doubleday  8c  Co.,  1958.  260p.  $4.  Re¬ 
viewed  by  Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Ph.D.* 

This  is  the  autobiography  of  Robert 
J.  Sniithdas,  a  remarkable  young  man 
who  was  stricken  with  spinal  menin¬ 
gitis  when  he  was  five  years  old.  As  a 
result,  he  lost  his  sight  completely  and 
became  at  first  partially  deaf,  and  later, 
at  about  eleven  years  of  age,  totally 
deaf.  A  comparison  with  other  autobio¬ 
graphical  writings,  particiularly  those 
of  the  great  Helen  Keller,  is  almost 
inevitable  for  the  reader  familiar  with 
the  literature  of  biographical  writings 
of  handicapped  individuals.  The  lan¬ 
guage  of  this  book  is  less  poetic  than 
that  of  Helen  Keller,  but  still  a  far  cry 
from  the  crass  naturalistic,  pessimistic, 
and  often  painful  style  of  some  other 
contem|M>rary  writers.  We  might  call  its 
style  that  of  {>oetic  realism. 

.\s  to  content,  there  are  two  schools 
of  autobiographers  among  those  relat¬ 
ing  their  own  experiences  as  handi¬ 
capped  individuals.  The  adherents  of 
one  describe  their  experiences  largely 
in  terms  of  themselves,  that  is,  how 
they  experienced  blindness,  deafness, 
being  crippled,  etc.  Since  the  fact  that 
they  are  able  to  write  an  autobiography 
indicates  already  a  high  degree  of  ad¬ 
justment— in  spite  of  struggles  through 
which  they  must  have  gone— their  prod¬ 
ucts  almost  always  assume  a  heroic  and 
inspiring  quality.  'I'lie  other  ty|)e  of 
autobiographical  writers  are  those  who 
pay  greater  attention  to  their  environ- 

•  Dr.  Lowenfeld  is  superintendent  of  the 
California  School  for  the  Blind  at  Berkeley 


ment  and  to  the  interactions  between 
themselves  and  the  environment.  Since 
social  conditions  and  institutions  till 
now  have  been  poorly,  if  at  all,  geared 
to  the  individual  who  is  exceptional  be¬ 
cause  of  a  handicap,  these  writers  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  critical  and  often  destructive 
in  the  repmrts  of  their  experiences.  To 
the  latter  category  belong  such  auto¬ 
biographical  writings  as  Hector  Che- 
vigny’s  My  Eyes  Have  a  Cold  Xose, 
and  Jacob  Twersky’s  The  Face  of  the 
Deep.  With  the  former  ones— and  they 
are  much  more  numerous— belong  such 
autobiographies  as  those  written  by 
Helen  Keller,  Karsten  Ohnstad’s  The 
World  at  My  Fingertips,  and  also  Ved 
Mehta’s  Face  to  Face,  though  this  one 
does  reflect  the  cultural  clash  between 
the  author’s  native  India  and  the 
United  States  where  he  gained  his  ed¬ 
ucation.  Smithdas’  Life  at  My  Finger¬ 
tips  also  belongs  in  this  group.  He  tells 
the  story  of  his  education  at  Perkins, 
of  his  college  training  at  St.  John’s 
University,  of  his  further  studies  which 
resulted  in  a  master’s  degree  from  New 
York  University  (the  first  one  ever 
given  to  a  deaf-blind  person),  and  of 
the  understanding  and  support  which 
the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  in 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  has  given  him, 
first  as  a  college  student  and  later  in 
enabling  him  to  find  useful  and  satis¬ 
fying  work.  Bob  Smithdas  tells  his  story 
in  a  humorous  and  sensitive  way  which 
is  characteristic  of  his  personality.  One 
cannot  help  liking,  incleed,  loving  him 
as  a  result  of  reading  his  autobiography, 
though  this  reviewer  did  so  already  lie- 
fore  he  read  his  iMxik. 

After  I  had  finished  reading  the  botik 
I  could  not  help  but  feel  that  there  is 
a  strange  “not-of-this-worldness”  in  it. 
One  wonders  how  much  has  not  gone 
into  print  which  might  have  been  less 
pleasant  or  inspiring  to  tell  and  to  read. 
I  have  a  feeling  that  there  is  much  more 
in  Bob  than  this  book  shows. 
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•5!^  Dr.  Milton  D.  Graham  on  May  19 
became  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Re¬ 
search  and  Statistics  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  Prior  to  his 
appointment  Dr.  Graham  served  for 
four  years  as  director  of  a  research 
project  at  Yale  University  concerned 
with  the  Human  Relations  .\rea  Files. 
From  1952  to  1953  he  served  as  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  an  ad  hoc  stuily  group 
for  the  Research  Development  Boaril 
of  the  IL.S.  Department  of  Defense. 
From  1951  to  1952  he  was  a  consultant 
to  the  .Air  Force  in  program  formula¬ 
tion  and  in  awarding  and  monitoring 
of  contracts. 

Dr.  Ciraham  attended  .Anticxh  Gol- 
lege,  majoring  in  public  administration 
and  eccjnomics,  and,  as  a  Fulbright 
fellow,  received  his  Ph.D.  from  the  1 -on- 
don  Sch(K)l  of  Economics  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  cjI  London,  specializing  in  atti¬ 
tude  research.  -A  veteran  of  World  War 
II,  Dr.  (iraham  was  coinmissioned  in 
the  .Adjutant  Cieneral’s  Department 
and  holds  several  service  awards. 

Dr.  Ciraham  is  a  member  of  the 
.American  .Association  for  the  -Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science;  the  -American  Scxi- 
ological  .Society:  the  -American  -Asscni- 
ation  for  Public  Opinion  Research;  the 
.American  Psychological  .AsscKiation; 
and  the  Institute  of  International 
Education. 


Dr.  Milton  D.  Graham 

regional  consultant  with  the  National 
Travelers’  .Aid  .Association.  She  served 
on  the  national  staff  of  the  USO  during 
the  war,  before  which  she  was  em¬ 
ployed  for  seven  years  with  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Department  of  Public  -Assist¬ 
ance.  She  is  a  member  of  the  National 
-Association  of  Scxial  Work,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  of  ScKial  Welfare, 
and  the  International  Conference  of 
Social  VV'ork. 

-Mrs.  Sausser  obtaincxl  her  .A.B.  de¬ 
gree  in  education  and  the  social  sci¬ 
ences  from  (ioucher  College,  and  her 
^  .Mrs.  Doris  P.  Sausser  on  -May  2()  -M.S.W.  degree  from  the  School  of  So- 

joined  the  staff  of  the  Division  of  cial  Work,  University  of  Michigan, 

(iomm unity  Services,  .American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind,  as  field  repre-  .Another  new  member  of  the  Foun- 
sentative  assigned  to  the  southeastern  elation’s  Division  of  Community  Serv- 
region  cjI  the  United  States.  Piior  to  ices  is  Frederick  (.  Ferris,  who  will 
her  ap|Kiintment,  .Mrs.  Sausser  served  serve  as  a  social  planning  consultant  in 
fcii  four  years  with  the  Community  the  Bureau  of  Field  Surveys  for  a  one- 

(diest  of  Philadelphia  as  assistant  tli-  year  period  which  began  June  2.  A 

rectcii  (if  the  -Agency  Operation  De-  graduate  of  the  New  York  State  Uni- 
partment.  FVciin  1918  to  1953  she  was  a  versity  College  for  Feathers,  Mr.  Ferris 
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obtained  his  M.S.  degree  from  the  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work,  Columbia 
University,  and  recently  completed  a 
year  of  full-time  doctoral  study  at  the 
same  university.  His  area  of  specializa¬ 
tion  is  the  field  of  community  organi¬ 
zation  and  social  planning. 

From  1953  to  1957  he  was  an  assist¬ 
ant  professor  of  social  administration 
at  ^ston  College,  School  of  Social 
Work,  where  he  also  served  as  director 
of  the  community  organization  pro¬ 
gram.  He  has  also  served  as  a  staff  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  United  Community  Services 
of  Boston,  as  secretary  of  the  Informa¬ 
tion  Service  of  the  Greater  New  York 
Fund,  and  as  chairman  of  the  Social 
Studies  Department  of  the  Heatley 
High  School  in  Green  Island,  New 
York.  He  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Association  of  Social  Work,  the  Coun- 
dl  on  Social  Work  Education,  and  the 
United  Community  Funds  and  Coun- 
dls  of  America.  During  the  war  Mr. 
Ferris  was  a  captain  in  the  Army  Medi¬ 
cal  C.orps. 

v!j- The  New  York  Ciuild  for  the  [ewish 
Blind  has  announced  the  ap|K)intment 
of  Dr.  Bernard  Burack,  a  New  York 
internist  and  cardiologist,  to  the  newly 
created  post  of  medical  director.  Dr. 
Burack  will  administer  the  agency’s 
entire  medical  program,  which  is  un 
ilergoing  intensive  expansion  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  growing  mc‘ciical  rc*c]uire 
inents  of  its  clients.  Uhe  new  program 
i'  designed  to  integrate,  mulei  the  cli 
lection  of  one  person,  the  adininisira- 
tion  of  an  enlarged  roster  of  medical 
'ervices  for  IzlincI  and  visually  hancii 
ca|>j)ed  people  of  all  ages,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  aged.  The  medical 
director  will  be  in  charge  ol  the  medi¬ 
cal,  psychiatric,  ophthalmologic al  and 
|>ediatric  services  ol  the  (ini Id’s  City 
Center  in  Manhattan  and  its  Home 
lor  the  Agcnl  Blind  in  Vonkers,  New 
York. 

»rTtMBEIt,  19SB 


Dr.  Burack  is  currently  serving  on 
the  staffs  of  Montefiore  Hospital,  in  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Cardi¬ 
ology,  and  the  Albert  Einstein  College 
of  Aledicine.  He  served  as  medical  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Peabody  Home,  New 
York,  from  1955  to  1957,  and  was  a 
research  fellow  in  the  Department  of 
Medicine,  New  York  Hospital,  Cornell 
University  College  of  .Medicine,  from 
1953  to  1954.  He  was  graduated  in  1949 
from  Creighton  University  Schcwl  of 
.Medicine,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

I'he  appointment  of  Oscar  Frieden- 
sohn  as  assistant  director.  Neev  York 
State  C^ommission  for  the  Blind,  be¬ 
came  effective  |une  2.  Mr.  Friedensohn 
is  res|)c)nsible  for  the  technical  sersice 
sections  of  the  Commission,  which  in¬ 
clude  the  eye  health,  edurational 
consultation,  and  community  services 
units  of  the  agency. 

For  the  past  ten  years  .Mr.  Frieden¬ 
sohn  has  been  engageil  in  community 
organization  programs  in  New  Jersey 
and  New  York.  From  1954  until  his 
present  ap|x)intment,  he  was  executive 
ilirector  of  the  Jewish  C.ommunitv 
Center  in  lUica,  New  York,  where  he 
also  taught  courses  in  scxiology  at 
Utica  (College.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Cats 
College  of  New  York,  and  received  his 
masters  degree  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity’s  New  York  .School  of  Scxial  Work, 
specializing  in  communit\  organization 
and  group  work. 

The  New  Y  oik  Commission  has  alsc» 
.miioimced  that  Virginia  McDonough, 
who  had  been  serving  temjK>rarilv  as 
.issisiani  director  pending  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Civil  .Service  list,  has 
been  appointed  supervising  consnltant 
on  community  services  lor  the  blind. 
Her  duties  include  the  snpervisiem  ol 
the  home  leaching  program  and  the 
development  c»f  the  cemnnunitv  services 
activities  of  the  Conunissiem. 
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Cieorge  Naylor,  field  representative 
in  the  Division  ol  Community  Services 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  on  May  5  began  a  year’s  leave  of 
absence  to  serve  as  a  technical  assistant 
expert  in  Greece  under  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Technical  Assistance  Administra¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Naylor  is  working  in  the  field 
of  family  and  child  welfare,  serving  as 
advisor  to  the  Greek  Ministry  of  Social 
Welfare  and  to  voluntary  social  agen¬ 
cies  in  Greece. 


In  cooperation  with  Hillyer  College, 
the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind  provided  for  twenty- 
three  of  its  workers  a  graduate  credit 
course  in  “The  .Anatomy  and  Diseases 
of  the  Human  Eye,”  with  seven  sessions 
running  from  April  25  to  June  20. 

On  June  20,  Dr.  Carlton  C.  Phillips, 
professor  of  ophthalmology  at  Yale 
University  Medical  School,  provided  a 
single  additional  lecture,  closing  the 
course,  on  the  subject  of  optical  aids 
for  low  vision. 


that  timing  the  past  thirty  years,  hun 
dreds  of  Americans  have  been  enabled 
by  Seeing  Eye  dogs  to  achieve  inde 
pendente  and  self-sufficiency  in  theii 
professional,  civic,  academic  and  social 
pursuits. 


^  The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  of  Morristown, 
New  Jersey,  on  May  27  receivetl  a  Pres¬ 
idential  citation  for  meritorious  service 
in  work  with  the  handicappetl.  Maj. 
Cien.  Melvin  J.  Maas,  USMCR,  Ret., 
chairman  of  the  Presidenl’s  Committee 
on  Employment  of  the  Physically  Han- 
tlicapped,  presentetl  the  citatioti  to 
(ieorge  Wernt/,  Jr.,  executive  vit'e- 
president  of  The  Seeing  Eye.  Presen¬ 
tation  was  made  at  New  Jersey  Ciov- 
ernor  Robert  B.  Mey  tier’s  annual 
luncheon  to  honor  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  handicapped  and  those 
engaged  in  programs  for  employment 
of  handicapped  persons.  In  presenting 
the  citation,  Gen.  Maas  pointed  out 


^  Two  trustees  and  the  executive  di 
rector  of  the  .American  Foundation  fot 
the  Blintl  have  been  awarded  honoran 
degrees  in  recognition  of  their  out 
standing  careers  of  service  to  blind 
persons. 

M.  Robert  Barnett,  executive  direc 
tor,  received  the  honorary  degree  ol 
DfM  tor  of  Humane  Letters  from  Pfeif¬ 
fer  <’.ollege,  Misenheimer,  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  Dr.  Barnett  has  been  executive 
director  of  the  Foundation  since  1949, 
before  which  he  served  for  five  years 
with  the  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind, 
for  four  years  as  executive  director. 

I'he  hotiorary  Doctor  of  Laws  degree 
was  conferred  on  Eber  L.  Palmer  by 
Grinnell  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa.  Dr 
Palmer  has  been  superintendent  of  the 
New  \’ork  .State  .School  lor  the  Blind 
at  Batavia  sitice  I9.H7,  and  was  a.ssistant 
director  of  the  .American  F'oundation 
for  the  Blind  for  five  and  one  half 
years  previously.  He  received  the  de¬ 
gree  on  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  his 
graduation  from  (irinnell  College.  His 
lather,  P'rancis  Eber  Palmer,  who  was 
superintendent  of  the  Iowa  School  for 
the  Blind  from  1918  until  his  retire 
ment  in  19.H9,  received  the  same  degree 
from  Cirinnell  twenty  years  ago  on  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  graduation 

Peter  J.  .Salmon,  executive  director 
of  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 
in  Brooklyn,  New’  York,  received  the 
honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  degree  from 
Gallaudet  College,  Washington,  D.C., 
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the  world’s  only  college  exclusively  for  both  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
the  deaf.  Dr.  Salmon  has  served  with  mittee  and  committee  chairman.  He 
the  IHB  for  the  past  forty-one  years,  has  served  on  the  legislative  committees 
becoming  executive  director  in  1945.  of  the  National  Rehabilitation  .\ssoci- 

ation  and  the  American  Association  of 
Lon  Alsup,  executive  director  of  the  \V^orkers  for  the  Blind.  He  is  a  past- 
Texas  State  Commision  for  the  Blind,  president  of  the  National  Council  ot 
was  awarded  a  citation  for  outstanciing  State  .Agencies  for  the  Blind,  and  has 
service  to  the  handicapped  by  the  Na-  also  served  as  a  member  and  a  director 
tional  Rehabilitation  Asociation  at  its  of  its  legislative  council. 

Southwest  Regional  Conference  in 

March.  Dr.  Simon  Hoffman  became  execu- 

As  director  of  the  rehabilitation  pro-  tive  director  of  the  Boston  Jewish  Vo- 
grani  for  the  Blind  in  Texas,  Mr.  Alsup  rational  Service  and  Work  Adjustment 
serves  on  the  state’s  Vocational  Re-  C^enter  on  .August  1.  Dr.  Hoffman  pre- 
habilitation  Council,  official  advisory  viously  was  supervisor  of  vocational 
body  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Vocational  services  at  the  New  York  Guild  for  the 
Rehabilitation,  in  which  he  has  been  Jewish  Blind. 


Necrology 

Mrs.  Ina  Estes  Hubbard  sic  and  Latin  at  schools  in  Dexter, 

.Missouri;  Carlin,  Nevada;  and  in  St. 
Mrs.  Ina  Estes  Hubbard,  principal  of  Louis  county, 
the  .Missouri  School  for  the  Blind  since  She  is  survived  by  a  sister.  Miss 
1945,  died  Wednesday,  June  25,  of  a  Gladys  Estes,  ot  St.  l.oiiis. 
heart  attack.  She  was  sixty-five  years  old. 

Mrs.  Hubbard  went  to  the  Missouri 

School  as  principal  shortly  after  the  Robert  VC^tllurd  Beath 

death  of  her  son,  John,  who  had  been 

a  student  at  the  institution.  He  died  in  Robert  Willard  Beath,  chief  librarian 
1943  at  the  age  of  twenty.  of  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for 

A  graduate  of  Stephens  College,  in  the  Blind  for  the  past  ten  years,  died  on 
Columbia,  Missouri,  Mrs.  Hubbard  was  Friday,  May  15,  in  Toronto, 
cited  by  the  college  in  1953  for  her  Mr.  Beath  joined  the  staff  of  CNIB 
“unswerving  devotion  in  her  teaching,  in  1932  as  executive  officer  at  the  Saska- 
her  music  and  her  work  with  the  han-  toon  office.  Thirteen  years  later  he 
dicapped.”  She  was  a  past  local  and  moved  to  Toronto,  where  he  became 
state  president  of  the  International  CNIB’s  director  of  research  and  recre- 
Coimcil  for  Exceptional  Children  and  ation.  His  appointment  in  1947  as  chief 
a  former  president  of  the  Principals  librarian  placed  him  in  full  charge  of 
Division  of  the  .American  Association  the  national  library,  from  which  braille 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind.  and  recorded  literature  are  distributed 

Before  entering  the  field  of  education  throughout  Canada, 
of  the  blind,  Mrs.  Hubbard  taught  mu-  .Mr.  Beath,  who  became  blind  at  the 
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age  of  six,  attended  public  and  high 
school  in  Winnipeg.  Upon  graduation 
from  the  University  of  Manitoba,  he 
entered  the  United  States  and  became 
an  instructor  of  the  blind  at  the  Perkins 
Institution  in  Boston.  Returning  to 
Canada,  he  became  active  first  in  a 
piano  tuning  business  and  later  in  a 
thriving  automobile  sales  agency  before 
joining  the  staff  of  CNIB. 

He  was  extremely  interested  in  new 
adaptations  of  equipment  for  the  use  of 
blind  persons,  and  was  constantly  in¬ 
vestigating  and  introducing  new  de¬ 
vices  of  all  kinds.  An  expert  in  braille, 
he  was  active  in  many  programs  for  the 
improvement  of  the  system,  and  was  the 
designer  of  the  popular  braille  bingo 
board. 

He  was  a  member  of  Assinabois  Ma¬ 
sonic  Lodge,  the  Scottish  Rite,  and  the 
Toronto  Rotary  Club.  While  in  Winni¬ 
peg,  he  served  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Winnipeg  Lions  Club,  and  was  a 
driving  force  in  the  work  of  several 
welfare  agencies. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  a  sister, 
Mrs.  Roy  Radcliffe  of  Ashawa,  and  two 
brothers.  Dr.  Thomas  Beath  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  Virginia,  and  Donald  Beath  of 
Clearwater,  Florida. 

Dr.  Sadie  Peterson  Delaney 

Dr.  Sadie  Peterson  Delaney,  whose 
distinguished  career  as  a  librarian  ex¬ 
tended  notably  to  the  field  of  work  with 
the  blind,  died  in  Tuskegee,  Alabama, 
on  May  4. 

As  chief  librarian  of  the  Veterans 
Hospital  in  Tuskegee  since  1924,  Dr. 
Delaney  was  responsible  for  several 
startling  innovations  in  hospital  li- 
brarianship,  particularly  through  her 
pioneering  in  the  field  of  bibliotherapy, 
“the  selection  of  books  according  to  the 
patient’s  physical  and  mental  condition, 
[a  practice  which]  falls  in  the  category 


of  psychosomatic  medicine.”  Her  tech¬ 
nique  of  developing  relationships  with 
patients  in  order  to  predispose  them 
toward  an  interest  in  books  has  been 
widely  adopted  in  this  country  and 
abroad. 

Shortly  after  her  arrival  at  the  Veter¬ 
ans  Hospital  she  established  a  library 
for  the  blind,  and  developed  unusually 
successful  methods  of  teaching  brailltl 

Dr.  Delaney  won  world-wide  recog¬ 
nition  for  her  techniques  of  teachingl 
the  blind  to  read,  and  for  her  use  ol 
books  to  aid  the  mentally  ill.  In  1950 
Atlanta  University  conferred  upon  herj 
the  L.H.D.  degree,  recognizing  her  as 
“a  great  humanitarian.”  Other  honorsi 
which  came  to  her  include  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion  and  National  Urban  League 
Awards,  the  special  award  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Colored  Women’s 
Clubs,  and  membership  on  the  Council 
of  the  American  Library  Association. 


Classified  Corner 


Positions  Open:  New  York  State  Civil  Senrkx 
opportunities:  Nationwide  open  coinpetitiw| 
examinations  are  currently  scheduled  for  pro¬ 
fessional  positions  in  the  New  York  Stalt 
Commission  for  the  Blind.  These  posidov 
will  include  suftervising  and  field  consultaai 
positions  in  the  programs  for  eye  health  aal 
prevention  of  blindness,  and  educational 
consultation  services  for  blind  children. 
Supervisor’s  salary  S6450-$7860;  field  comak- 
ant’s  salary  $5020-$6150.  Graduate  trainioi 
and  supervisory  or  consultant  experience  will 
be  required  for  the  particular  specialtki 
.Acceptable  experience  will  include  the  fields 
of  medical  social  work,  public  health,  educa¬ 
tion  and  child  welfare.  Persons  interenad 
should  write  immediately  to:  Examinatioa 
Division,  XD-3,  New  York  State,  DepartmeB 
of  Civil  Service,  39  Columbia  St.,  .Albany,  N.  Y, 

Equipment  Needed:  Braillewriters  are  needed 
for  Kansas  public  school  students.  Anyont 
having  a  braillewriter  for  sale,  rent  or  lo»| 
please  contact  Mrs.  Esther  V.  Taylor,  Chali- 
man.  Education  Committee,  Kansas  AssocilJ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  219  N.  16th  St.,  Kai 
City  2,  Kans. 
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